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atiout 15 percent vereus an average ol about 
19 percent In otber induatrlallzeil Ra- 
tions — and isre have also had a mu(^ slower 
rate of productivity advance. The need for 
empha^iang capital formation should ’ be 
clear. 

In addition, however, there are Important 
new Investment requirements that go be- 
yond the normal needs to replace and ex- 
pand the ex&tlng stock of productive capi- 
tal. There are many of these new Investment 
requirements. Including pollution control, 
new systems of urban transportation, and 
energy. The latter Is the most Important 
by far. Project Independence Is estimated to 
take from three-quarters to one trillion dol- 
lars of new Investment over the next decade 
or so. In recent years energy has accounted 
for about one-fifth of total Investment; In 
the foreseeable future, however, that propor- 
tion will have to rise to about one-third. 

It Is clear, therefore, that our future needs 
for saving and Investment represent an enor- 
mous challenge above and beyond what Is 
normal for the American economy. Indeed. 
Investment will have to take a rising share 
of economic output at the expense of con- 
sumption and government spending. 

To do this, we will have to make several 
hnportant changes in our policies. First, 
Government spending will have to be curbed 
to make economic room for the added In- 
vestment, Second# profits will have to grow 
to provide both the Incentive and the where- 
withal for tavestment. We cannot look upon 
iwofits as an unnecessary evil, as I fe^ so 
many Americans now do. We must avoid 
legislation and regulation that is punitive of 
profits honestly earned. If we do not, capital 
formation will be Inhibited and the iVal pur- 
chasing power of workers’ earnings will grow 
more slowly. f 

Third, we must reverse our lon^held pol- 
icies that penalize saving and/encourage 
consumption. Oiir tax system slmuld be re- 
examined to thle end. Federal Il*erve Begu- 
latlon Q, which limits Interest fcald on sav- 
ings accounts, should be re/lsed at the 
earliest opportunity. And we mould permit 
the normal Incentives of the price system 
to operate freely. We must imt impose artlr 
ficlal government constraint^ as for example 
we have done for so man^ years, and are 
stni doing. In regulating thrf price of natural 
gas. , / 

It la instructive to. recau what took place 
after August 1971, wheiy we removed the 
artificial constraint pf ^ed exchange rates 
that had produced an iWervalued dollar for 
BO many years. In the fr/e market, tlie dollar 
moved to new, more competitive levels and 
our trade balance, whl^ had been in a nose 
dive for many years/ returned to surplus. 
Similarly, when we/ chaitged agricultural 
policy 180 degrees xd permit maximum pro- 
duction, American Sjirmers responded to the 
Incentives of the market place by planting 
large amounts of Additional acreage, which 
are now produang record harvests, the 
prospect .of whltm has brought grain prices 
down. These arajust two examples of what 
the market pla/e, given reasonable freedom 
and time, can achieve in overcoming serious 
economic proUems. 

WElafr OLD-TIME EELIGION 

Another ffindamental part of the fight 
against inf^tion is what has come to be 
called '‘thaf old-time religion,” the essence 
of which lasufflclent monetary and fiscal re- 
straint tcwkeep the demands for economic 
output wipiln our capacity to meet them. In- 
deed, If are to squeeze out the high rate of 
Inflatioiwthat Is now thoroughly embedded 
In our system, we will have to operate with a 
margin ^f slack in the economy. 

■ TbSs hoea not mean that economic policy 
Bhotfl^e harsh and brutal. Not at all. A re- 
would hot help the cause of price 
Btabllfty — quite the contrary, because a re- 
cessll^ would force us back Into strongly 


stimulative policies that in the end would 
create still more Infiatlon. frequent and 
abrupt changes In economic policy are al- 
most as disastrous as no restraint at all. 

Still, that old-time religion has Its costs. 
We wUl have to take some unpleasant-tast- 
ing medicine, and we will have to continue to 
take It for several years or longer. We wUl 
have to give ujf some government spending 
programs, an/ unless growth In Federal 
spending canjoe out back appreciably we will 
have to forg/o the pleasures of a tax cut. 
Credit will £ave to be less easily available. 
Business p^flts cannot grow quite so buoy- 
antly. tJimmployment will have to average 
slightly higher than It otherwise would. 

Thesyare not negligible costs. But It we 
are to ifegaln control over Inflation, there Is 
no ot^r way. The costs of continued rapid 
infiaUon, which Is the only alternative, are 
far heater. 

A^d that brings us back to politics again. 
I said at the outset of this talk that my big- 
gest worry was whether the American people 
and their Government would have the sus- 
tained political will for this fight. I think 
there Is more hope now than ever before. 
/The double-digit Inflation of this past year 
has frightened many people, and made them 
more wUling to support tough antl-luflatlon 
policies. Good economics Is getting to be 
good politics. 

But my question has not been answered 
yet. We do not know If the people and theh- 
elected representatives want to attack the 
root causes of Inflation, rather than Just the 
results of inflation. We do not know If they 
wUl face up to the costs of antl-luflatlon 
policies. We do not know If they wUl assess 
these costs — as I do — as being much smaller 
than the costs of continued rapid Inflation. 
If we can persuade them of this, then we will 
have gone a long way toward achieving the 
Important goal of electing an Inflation-proof 
Congress In 1974. 


I LAW OP THE SEA CONFERENCE 

I Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, between 
August 4-7, I attended the third United 
Nations Law of the Sea Conference, being 
held In Caracas, Venezuela. As an ad- 
visor to the U.S. delegation, along with 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pell) and the Senator from Alaska (Mr! 
Stevens) , I had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss oceans Issues with our negotiating 
team. Including Ambassador Stevenson; 
Ambassador Shirley Ameraslnghe of Srl 
Lanka, president of the conference; sev- 
eral leaders of foreign delegations; and 
representatives of the U.S. fishing indus- 
try. I was greatly impressed by the far- 
reaching significance of the 100-item 
conference agenda and the seriousness 
and diligence with which most delega- 
tions are carrying out their responsibili- 
ties. I want to take this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues some observa- 
tions about the proceedings of the ‘con- 
ference. 

The 149 nations represented in Cara- 
cas are Involved In a most complex but 
crucial undertaking; they are trying to 
draft a comprehensive treaty governing 
the use and conservation of the world’s 
ocean resources. It would be a mistake to 
understimate the difficulties facing the 
negotiators at the conference, the largest 
international gathering ever convened. 
Each of the states represented — coastal! 
landlocked, developed, developing, mari- 
time, nonmarltime — has its own inter- 
ests, its own set of priorities, and its own 
short- and long-term policy goals. And 


these countries are not merely talking 
about existing law and how to perfect it. 
Rather, they have set for themselves the 
objective of discarding settled law and. 
developing a comprehensive new regime 
for the oceans. 

■The formal work of the conference is 
being done in three working groups. Of 
these, I was especially interested in the 
progress of committee II, the group con- 
cerned with the protection of coastal fish 
stocks and other issues related to coastal 
State jurisdiction. 

I came away from the conference con- 
vinced that the United States must adopt 
a unilateral 200 -mile fisheries limit with- 
out delay. 

In a speech last month before a ple- 
nary session of the conference, Ambas- 
sador Stevenson announced a major 
change in America’s position concerning 
the territorial sea and the establishment 
of a 200-mile economic zone. Stevenson 
said; 

We are prepared to accept, and indeed we 
would welcome general agreement on a 12- 
mile outer limit for the territorial sea and a 
200 -mile outer limit for the economic zone 
provided it is part of an acceptable compre- 
henselve package. Including a satisfactory 
regime within and beyond the economic zone 
and provision for unimpeded transit of state.s 
used for International navigation. 

’This decision on the part of the United 
States to support the establishment of a 
200-mile economic zone is long overdue 
and vital to the protection of this coun- 
try’s offshore fishing and mineral re- 
sources. For too long the United States 
has passively stood by while foreign ves- 
sels have virtually depleted our coastal 
fisheries stocks. Our experience in the 
Northwest Atlantic is illustrative of the 
gravity and immediacy of the situation. 
From 1952 through 1960, the U.S. fish 
catch from New England waters aver- 
aged about 700 million pounds a year, or 
99 percent of the total catch from that 
area. In the early 1960’b, the Russians, 
the Poles, the Germans and other for- 
eign fleets moved into these waters in 
large numbers. By 1969, the Soviet fleet 
was taking 836 million pounds, or 50 
percent of the total catch from New Eng- 
land waters; while the U.S. catch had 
declined to about 418 million pounds, or 
about 25 percent of the area’s total har- 
vest. In the last couple of yeai's, the total 
U.S. catch has declined even from this 
level, for neither bilateral agreements nor 
regional organizations like ICNAF have 
been effective in protecting legitimate 
U.S. fishing Interests. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the na- 
tions represented in Caracas do not seem 
to share a sense of urgency about the 
ne^ to establish without delay a 200- 
mile economic zone to manage and con- 
serve the world’s fisheries resources. Time 
and time again in discussions with for- 
eign diplomats concerning the work of 
committee II, I heard it said that “we 
need time to build new’ international 
law.” Surely, time is needed for ideas to 
mature concerning certain Issues — such 
as what transit rights vessels will have 
In other coimtrles’ territorial sea, in the 
proposed economic zone and in straits; 
what rules will apply to islands and ai’ch- 
Ipelagos; what rights of access and con- 
servation rules will apply to distant water 
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fishing within coastiil State -con trnlled 
economic zones^ And I remain convinced 
that an enforceable tatemational af.;ree- 
ment on the vise of the seas is the best 
«.-av in the long-run to stop the over- 
fishing which threatens to ruin our fisli- 
eries resource. 

But if we ate to preserve many of our 
ifTshore fish stocks— Haddock, herring, 
ruiuikerel, yellowtall flounder, hake,, half- 
hut — I do not think we can affoi-d wait 
until the haw of the Bea Conference pro- 
duces a treatj . In my talks in Caracs^s, 

I found many foreigii delegates optimis- 
tic that there will be agreement on tire 
coastal zone iiirisdlctlon issue by next 
year and that the General Assemtly goal 
of a treaty by 1975 w ill be met. I am not 
so sure. After 5 years of preparatory 
work, the conlerence is still bogged dov/n 
in preliminary/ matter's. About 60 of the 
149 nations are still trying to develop 
their own national piositions on a variety 
of oceans issues, while many of the others 
hold widely divergent points of view. And 
in regard, to conserving our fisheries re- 
sources, if we wait 2 or 3 year's for an 
international treaty to be concluded, 
there may not Ire any resources left to 
protect. Adoirting an interim 200-mile 
limit, on the other hand, will pr-ovide 
immediate protection for all our offshore 
fish stocks and wall signal the nations 
of the world that the United States is 
not prepared to staird by idly while the 
conference negotiations drag on. 

So I have returned from Caracirs more 
resolved than ever to push for immediate 
legislative action on S. 1988. the bill 
which has been approved by the Com- 
merce Committee by a 14 to 2 vote and 
which would establisli on an interim 
basis a 200-mile fisheries limit. This leg- 
islation is vei'y close to the U.S. position 
enunciated by , Amba.^.sador Stevenson 
last month in Caracas. Both provide for: 
First, management of coastal specie.s by 
the coastal State; second, managimenl; of 
anadromous species such as salmon by 
the nation in whose rivers they spawn; 
and third, management of migratory 
species such as tuna by international 
commissions. But, Mr. President, S. 1988 
recognizes the urgency of the situation 
and mandates interim unilateral action 
to regulate and conserve the ma,rine re- 
sources in our 200-mlle offshore waters. 

While there has been little perceptible 
forward piovemeni concerning - coastal 
State jurisdiction issues, I was most en- 
couraged by the progress of com mittee I, 
the working group responsible for the 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction, that 
is, negotsating the regime under which 
deep sea mining will take place. Here, the 
discussion is focusing on the question of 
who may exploit the high seas area. 
Some nations, led by the United States, 
favor granting licenses to private par- 
ties sponsored by States. Other coun- 
tries, including most of the world’s less 
developed nations, would prefcT to see 
the establishment of an international 
Seabed Authority able to engagt: in min- 
ing itself. No explicit agi-eemen t has yet 
been reached in committee I. Yet, a con- 
sensus appears to be developing aliout 
the need for an international regime to 
regulate the exploration and exi'iloitation 
of the seabed beyond coastal State eco- 


nomic jurisdiction. And tire prospects ap- 
pear good for compromise concerning the 
extent of control that the proposed Sea- 
bed Authority will be able to exercise 
over the commercial development of tlie 
international seabed. 

Committee III, the other working 
prouo of ttu; conference, is responsible 
for pollution ard scientific research. 
■While four sources of pollution are being 
discussed — ^vessel source, land-based 
source, economic zone pollution, and in- 
ternational seabed pollution~it is ap- 
parent that vessel source pollution is by 
far the most controversial environmental 
issue. Under the present system, the 
United Nations Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultativf; Organization (IMCO) 
proiirotss the draftmg of conventions 
with standards, and flag states enforce 
those standards. States have a right to 
adopt higher standards and to enforce 
standards in area.s under their “jurisdic- 
tion,” although it is not exactly clear 
what the tei'ra. “jurisdiction” compre- 
hends. At pre.sent, it is thought to Include 
the port area and the territorial sea. The 
basic problem Is that the 1973 IMCO 
Convention on Pollution from Ships con- 
tains very weak standards and flag states 
simply do not enforce them. Under U.S. 
legislation— the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act and tine Federal Water Pollu- 
tion' Control Act — the Coast Guard Is 
empowered to establish stsmdards higher 
than those to the convention and to en- 
force those standards in our narigable 
waters. 

Three altemai.ives are being discussed 
at the conference; First. A maritime 
state propoisal, supported by the United 
Kingdom and Fi-ance, under which only 
IMCO would adopt standards and only 
the flag State -would enforce: 

Second. A coastal State proposal, 
supported by Canada and Australia, un- 
der which coastal States would have the 
right subject to safeguards to promulgate 
and enforce higher nations,! standards 
for their 200-mile economic zone; 

Third. A proirosal, supported by the 
United States, under which a State could 
promulgate and. enforce higher stand- 
ards with respect to vessels that visit its 
ports. In addition, the U.S. proposal 
would allow coastal States to take action 
in emergency situations to prevent im- 
minent pollution, and after going 
through a variety of cumbersome pro- 
ced-ures, tO' enforce against the vessels 
passing the coast if the port State per- 
sistently fails to enforce. 

While to Car acas, I discussed the three 
proposals vrith various foreign delegates. 
I also voiced my view to the U.S. dele- 
gation that no Law of the Sea Treaty 
■should, prevent this country from apply- 
inr: its present domestic laws and from 
establishing and enforcing standards 
higher than those adopted by IMCO in 
boih ports and our territorial sea with 
respect to coastwise and foreign com- 
merce. 

tn conclusion, I returned from Caracas 
wish a feeling that the Law of the Sea 
negotiators hav e taken on an enormous 
and extremely important task. For they 
have undertaken to establish a new inter- 
national regime governing the resources 
coatataed to 79 percent of the Earth’s 


surface. There is considerable caution.'; 
optimism that they can succeed. I fully 
support their efforts. In fact, the soones’ 

Mr. President, I -ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed to the Record the 
following articles concerning the Third 
U.N. Lav/ of the Sea Conference. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered tO' be printed in the Record. 
as follows : 

iProm the New York Time.s. Aug. 3, 1974 j 
Pbocee,ss Slow at Sea Law Parley; Makv 
Speak Privately oe Stalemate 
(By Ijeslle H. Gelb) 

Caracas, Venezuela, Aug. 2.— The Parque 
Central, a complex of futuristic-looking sky- 
scra-pers designed for totally self-contained 
living, has been Inhabited since late June by 
about 4,000 people whose almost total dally 
concern is the sea that lies seven miles be- 
yond the mountains that ring Caracas. 

They are delegates to the United Nations 
law of the seas conference, officials of Inter- 
national organizations and representatives 
of various economic interests, and of a num- 
ber of liberation movements 

The purpose of the conference is to come 
up by Aug. 29 with some kind of coherent, if 
tentative, agreement on navigation, fishing, 
and sea mining, a partial pact that will have 
the effect of restraining nations from mak- 
ing individual laws on the sea. Then, next 
spring, the delegates will meet In Vienna to 
turn that agreement Into a treaty. Their 
progress here is painfully slow; many speak 
privately of stalemate. 

ORIGINAL GOAL 

The original goal of the Caj-acas meeting 
was to produce a draft constitution for all 
nations. That treaty. It was hoped, would 
establish new territorial limits and zones of 
control for marine resouroe.s beyond the ter- 
ritorial limits, and provide some kind of in- 
ternational authority over exploitation of the 
deep Seabeds. 

“We’re moving but slowl.v,” said John R. 
Stevenson, the head of the United States 
delegation. 

“It’s critical to meet the General Assem- 
blv goal of a treaty before the end of 1976,” 
said Mr. Stevenson’s deputy, John Norton 
Moore. 

But while everyone here puts a good face 
on what is going on when speaking for the 
record, unofficially the participants in this 
third United Nations conference on the law 
of the seas since 1968 talk of stalemate. 

The votes are there, says an American 
delegate, hut the means ior setting up a 
strong international authority for the deep 
seabeds are not. ’The private and national 
Intereste represented here seem as various 
and complex as the animal and plant life of 
the sea itself. There are nations with coasts, 
landlocked nations, powerful nations and 
underdeveloped nations— .ill with special 
axes to grind. 

148 COUNTRIES 

In the main conference hall, a theater that 
has been converted to look like the General 
Assembly hall in New Tork, hundreds of 
men and women, representing 148 countries, 
met dally. They are the core of the confer- 
ence, the experts; most of them have been 
working on law of the sea for most of their 
mature lives. 

Andres Aguilar of Venezcela. a veteran di- 
plomat in matters Involving the sea, presides 
over these meetings from a podium 10 feet 
high, set atop a stage, towering over the dele- 
gates. In the rear of the great room sits Louis 
B. Sohn of Harvard University, who has been 
occupied with sea law' for 16 years. Toward 
the middle of the room are Joseph Warlotaa 
oi; Tanzania, a lawyer who has been working 
on the subject five years, Alvaro de Soto, a 
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young Peruvian diplomat yi^ose entire career 
le devoted Ip |bp fe^rcb for . a coherent law 
of the se^, . 

llJelr ex^rlence and expertise are typical 
of most others iere, as Is their zeal; they 
meet from early morning to late evening, and 
they confer while at meals. 

What drives these men and women Is a 
concern that without a new law of the. seas, 
nations will assert more and more separate 
claims on Ashing, on sea mining and on navi- 
gation, leading to International anarchy, new 
tensions and new oonAlcts. 

Ahe president of the conference, Hamilton 
Bhirley Ameraslnghe of Sri Lanka, lUces to 
refer to the hoped-for document as a state- 
ment of agreement, whose language would 
be couched In actual treaty form, a docu- 
ment that would fall som.ewhere between a 
draft treaty and a declaration of principles. 

One problem, a European diplomat says. Is 
that such a statement "cannot be hammered 
out by voting: that would tear this confer- 
ence apart. If a delegation feels Its national 
interests are being outvoted,” he went on, “It 
might simply pick up and leave. This must 
be done by oonseriiius.” 

GEOGEAPHT A TACTOB 
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And no nation represented here will make 
a fundamental concession until the others do. 
As an American delegate put It, “How can 
wo wire Washington asking to make com- 
promises when no one else around here is 
making any compromises?” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1874] 
Pbotecting the Economy of 200 Miles of 
Ocean 


"Tell me the exact geographical situation, 
of a nation.” an American delegate said, 
"and I will tell you its exact negotiating posi- 
tion at this conference.” 

The Hnited States, which has teamed up 
on some issues with other mmdtlme nations 
such as the Soviet Union and Japan Is mak- 
ing proposals along the following lines; 

A 12-mlle territorial limit as long as there 
Is no Interference with passage over and 
under straits. "Territorial seas” now vary 
from 3 mAes to as many as 200. 

Beyond the 12 miles, an l8B-mlle economic 
zone, each nation having exclusive rights 
IherS to submarine resources — many such 
projected zones are rich In oA and natural 
gas — but not to Ash or navigation. Fisheries 
would operate under the principle of full 
utlllzatlbn. International arbiters wpiAd step 
In when a "host” nation was not taking a 
certain amount of fish from the area to 
determine whethw other nations might use 
It. 

Establishment of an International agen- 
cy that would , Issue licenses to nations or 
corporations to mine deep seabeds. The 
oceans are known to, contain vast stores of 
maganese nodules, from which nickel and 
copper can be derived. But oiAy a few nations 
have the technological ability to do the 
mining. 

UNITY VASIES 

Unity at the conference among about 77 
less developed nations varies from Issue to 
Issue. Some Latln-American states such as 
Peru and Ecuador simply want a 200-mUe 
limit. But most of them, the delegates say, 
look for a l2-mU« “territorial sea” with con- 
trol OVOT straits and an economic zone of 
about 200 mUes, with exclusive rights to all 
resotircea, but not control over navigation, 
and fuU International ownership and con- 
trol of the deep seabeds. 

i StUl anolher group of about 40 nations, 
many of them landrlocked, want to share In 
the resources of both the economic zone ftnti 
the deep seabeds. Then there Is a cluster of 
states like Nonyay and Australia that want 
full nontrol to the limits of their continen- 
tal shelves. 

TTie voting iMYioedure calls for each article 
to be carried by two-thirds of those present 
and voting, as long as that Is a majority of all 
148 nations represented . here. But in each 
nation’s proposal, agreement on any one 
Issue Is tied to agreem.ent on all other Issues. 

This, as Jens Evenson, the head of the 
Norwegian delegation, sees It. means a queer 
kind of Juggling, In which all the balls must 
air at the same time, long enough 
for M to see that their Interests are being 
accommodated. 


(By Evan Luard) 

London. — Discussion at the Caracas con- 
ference on the law of the Sea Is increasingly 
focusing on the proposal for a 200-mUe eco- 
noniic zone; that Is, an area oA the shores of 
a coastal state, within which it' could exercise 
total control of economic resources, both 
those within the waters (mainly Ash), and 
beneath them (mainly oU and gas) . Already 
many countries, including both the rich (the 
Soviet Union, Britain, Australia and others) 
and the poor (China, most African and 
Latln-American states), have indicated at 
least quallAed support for the Idea. 

The proposal for a general economic zone 
«nerged about two years ago among African 
and Latln-American countries, it was pro- 
duced as a compromise, modifying the more 
extreme claims of some of the Latln-Amer- 
ican states to a 200 -mile territorial sea In 
which the coastal state would exercise full 
Jurisdiction for all purposes. Recognizing 
that this was unacceptable to many mari- 
time countries as a threat to free naviga- 
tion, and conscious that economic rights In 
the zone were what mattered most to them, 
these countries proposed a zone In which the 
coastal state would enjoy economic rights 
only. The Idea has since received support 
from a substantial number of the 149 na- 
tions attending the Caracas conference. Since 
most of the world’s nations are coastal states 
and have an obvious interest In acquiring 
extended economic rights of this kind. It wlU 
scarcely be surprising If the proposal eventu- 
ally wins majority support. 

Even under the existing laws, many dis- 
putes have arisen about the dividing hue 
between the seabed zones of neighboring 
states (between Greece and Turkey In the 
Aegean Sea, between Britain and France In 
the area south of Ireland, and between China, 
Japan and Taiwan In the China Sea) . Such 
disputes will obviously become more fre- 
quent If a wider zone Is accepted. 

TOiat would be the economic hnpAcatlons 
of an, economic zone? Many of the most val- 
uable resources of the oceans, both Ash and 
minerals are found relatively close to the 
shore. ’Thus, It generally accepted, the pro- 
posal would mean that these resources would 
be appropriated by the coastal states, espe- 
cially those with long coast lines such as the 
United States, Canada, Brazil, South Africa 
and Australia, many of them already wealthy 
countries. 

The United States has nonetheless not so 
far supported this concept. Washington orig- 
li^ly proposed amore complex scheme under 
^Ich there would be three economic zones- 
One would stretch to the 200-meter depth 

and would be fully under the control of 
the raastal state. Another would be a wider 
trusteeship zone, where the coastal state 
^uld control exploitation but would share 
the royalties with the International commu- 
nity. The third would cover the deeper areas 
such as those containing the huge deposits 
or lerromanganese nodules that could be- 
cmne a prime source of copper and nickel 
Where exploitation would be fully under In- 
tema,tlonal control, 

reason the United States preferred 
such a solution was that It seemed more 
likely to preserve freedom of navigation in all 
areas beyond the 200-meter line, a matter 
of concern to the United States Navy and to 


African shipping generally. The scheme 
which covered seabed eiqjloltatlon only, 
would also have aUowed American Ashing 
continuing rights even within areas 
Within the so-called “trusteeship zone” of 
other countries. 

United States Ashing Aeets have for years 
been in conAlct with the governments of 
Ecuador and Peru, which have from time to 
time arrested vessels Ashing within the 
waters they claim. The acceptance of a 200- 
mAe econonAc zone would put those govern- 
ments In the right and prevent action by the 
United States Government in support of 
those Ashermen In such cases. 

It may be that eventually there wAl be 
some kind of compromise between the "trust- 
eeship zone” Ideas. 

For example, the United States might ac- 
cept a limit of 200 miles for the zone of 
economic Jurisdiction, but demand that 
there should be, as In its own proposals, some 
sharing of revenues from the zone with the 
International community. This would help to 
meet the concern of the 60 or 70 states that 
are either land-locked or shelf-locked (that 
Is. their continental shelf Immediately abuts 
that of other states) , who would otherwise be 
unable to beneAt ft-om the most valuable 
areas of the ocean. Without this, such states 
oould only beneAt from the International 
system, which. It Is generally agreed, would 
operate In the outer areas. There an Interna- 
tional authority will take the royalties from 
exploitation and distribute them to all states 
with special consideration for poorer coun- 
tries. The larger the zone taken by coastal 
states, therefore, the less the proportion of 
the resources and revenues that would be 
available to the international regime. A sys- 
tem by which some part of the revenues in 
the 200-mlle zone, perhaps from the outer 
half of It, went to the International system 
would thus represent a fair balance of inter- 
est between the coastal states and the non- 
coastal, or partially coastal, states. 

The question of rights to seabed resources 
Is not the only question to come up at Cara- 
cas. There has been much discussion on the 
questions of the breadth of territorial sea, 
the area fully under the Jurisdiction of the 
coastal state. It is now clear that a majority 
states woiAd accept a 12-mll6 zone. In 
the case of most maritime countries how- 
ever. Including the United States’ this 
would be only on condition that there was 
some guarantee of free navigation for naval 
as well as merchant vessels through the 
many International straits that would, as a 
result, come entirely within territorial 
waters. A number of the states that control 
such straits, such as Malaysia and Indonesia, 
have declined to give this assurance and 
there may be prolonged disagreement on this 
point. 


[Fi-om ■fhe Washington Post, July 30, 1974] 
The Law of the Seas 

A pattern of International law, replacing a 
patchwork. Is being laid upon the world's 
weans for the Arst time— at the Law of the 
Sea Conference in Caracas. The developing 
consensus would extend the territorial sea 
of coastal states to 12 miles; establish an 
‘economic zone" out to 200 miles In which 
coastal states would, with certain exceptions 
wntrol Ashing and mining; and create an in- 
ternational program or "regime” outside the 
200-mlle line to mine the deep seabed as the 
common heritage” of mankind. Sharp dis- 
agreements still exist among the 149 partici- 
khd there Is no assurance 
that the fuU text of a treaty will be reached 
summer’s session. But It Is clear that 
the old system — or non-system— of rights and 
responsibilities which has prevailed on the 
nlgA seais Is gone. 

The very concept of “high seas.” open 
equally to all, is buckling as particular na- 
tions asset sovereignty or special rights 
over areas further and further from their 
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.Hi, ore?, and as the Intei-aational ccimimmity 
colieotlvely asserts certain kinds of hUthoi- 
ttv over areas further out. If a country hold- 
inc an offshore island can clalhi a 200-mlle 
economic zone around It, for Instance, then 
tie whole of the Mediterranean and Oarlh- 
aeaii Seas and about half the Paclfe Ocean 
■lecome subject to national claims. To make 
I he deep seabed a “common heritage," more- 
over, Is to Impose new controls there m welh 
T bese would reiiuce the existing freedom 'Of 
vrtvate or national entrepreneurs in order 
to spread the expected mineral benefits to 
■states not In a position to exploit them 

themselves. . „ 

This drive to write new rules for the s.a 
results from the world’s growing hunger lor 
the sea’s resources, from the Inoreaslrg soph- 
istication of the technology with which to 

exploit these resources, and from the gTOV- 
ing likelihood that nations striving fot them 
will take arhB if law' Is not first ^plied 
Unsurprisingly, U Is those nations with long 
coastlines plentiful resources neer then 
coasts (both in the water and hnder ttei 
seabed) and advanced technology i*b»lch are 
in the strongest position to get wliat they 
want from the liigli seas. More than a ay other 
country, the United States has all three. Bu., 
this does not mean It can go It atone. 

With its great navy and Its global political 
role, the United Statos needs the right o, 
continued, politically uncluttered transit 
through the varloue International atralta 
which would fall within one or another 
state’s territorial waters under a 12-re,lto 
terrltorlal-sea rule. This is a major goal for 
the American negotiators at Caracas. 

Pishing is a knotty problem. Japanese 
Russian “distant-water” fleets have gtossly 
overfished haddock and salmon tor 

axaamle, ofi the American coast. But 
united States has been reluctant to invoke a 
'200-mlle economic zone because Ite own tuna 
and shrimp fleets fish within 200 miles of 
other nations' shores. Washington is row 
ready to accept the 200-mlle concept but it 
wishes to keep some fisheries open to Its tuna 
and shrimp fleets and. most Impo'-tant, to 
ensure that effective conservation and re- 
source management measures are adopted 
all around. 

As to a deep-seabed international regime to 
extract minerals for the “common lierlt,ai;e 
the United States would have the new au- 
thority to simply license the exploiters imd 
distribute the licensing revenues. But the 
Chinese, seeking a ff'hlrd World leaderehlp 
role, would arm the authority with the power 
to do the exploiting Itself. 

.taierlcan fishing, gas and oil, mining and 
maritime operators naturally have a strong 
commercial Interest In any new International 
rules of the sCa. just as the U.S.. ^vernment 
has a strong diplomatic and mllitciry inter- 
est. These interests, complex and sometimes 
contradictory, are all reflected In the Amer- 
ican proposals at Caracas. Borne mining arid 
fi.shing groups have persuaded Congress to 
draft legislation that would. If enacted, pre- 
empt International decisions on crucial Is- 
svies Wlselv, Congress has not acted on ttls 
leglslaUon." -Tlie United States as muOi as 
any nation, needs the cooperation ofothera 
on the high seas. It can hardly expect tc girt 
such cooperation — ^indeed. Its example will 
only breed conflict — ^if it acts atone. 


Tliti need to reacii a balance which enables 
us to exploit the riches of the sea while pre- 
serving the IntereEtii of all . . . We mu?t try to 
ensure that tlie new law oC the sea will en- 
dure as the foundation of man’s uses of the 
sea. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE 
SEA CONFERENCE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Third International Law of the Sea C!on- 
terence has been underway this summer 
in Caracas, Venezuela, to uiKiate ocean 
law, essentially unchanged in S50 years, 
united Nations Secretary Geneiral Kurt 
Waldheim delivered an openteS speech 
which underscored the purpose of tills 
conference — 


Mr. President, i: would like to report to 
my colleagues on progress to date at the 
conference which will diaw to a close on 
August 29 after a 10-week session. 

Ambassador Jolm R. Stevenson, Spe- 
cial Representative of tlie President, has 
lieaded the U.S. delegation with John 
Norton Moore seiving as Deputy Specif 
Representative. Included In the Ameri- 
can delegation are 13 alternates, 16 Sen- 
ators and Members of the House, 6 ed- 
ucators, 10 con[p:essionE.l staff members, 

20 official advisers and a group of ex- 
perts on petroleum, hard minerals. In- 
ternational law, marine environment, 
fisheries, mhrine science and maritime 
industries. 

The opening days of the conference 
were primarily devoted to organization 
and procedure. The conference general 
committee designated tliree committees 
to handle Issueis under consideration; 
Committee 1— seabed regime; commit- 
tee 2 — economic zone and idl other agen- 
da items not assigned to committees l 
and 3; and committee 3 — pollution and 
research. The plenary session was as- 
signed topics oi’ peaceful uses Of the 
ocean and imlversal participation in the 
Law of the Sea Treaty. lUl committees 
have considered first, regional arrange- 
ments; second, responsibility and liabil- 
ity for damage to the marine environ- 
ment; third, settlement of disputes; and 
fourth, peaceful uses of the ocean. 

The conference established complex 
rules of procedure whereby a gentle- 
men’s agreemen t rather than a vote has 
heeti predominantly operative. Rules 
permit deferment of voting on substan- 
tive matters until all possible efforts at 
compromise have been used. 

General deba1;e, which began on June 
28, has addressed a range of issues: ter- 
ritorial seas, ti-ansit thiough interna- 
tional straits, protection of the marine 
environment, compulsory settlement of 
disputes and creation of an international 
regime for nondiscrlmlnatory licensing 
and exploration of the deep seabed. 

Particular attention has been focused 
on consideration of a 200-mile economic 
zone owing to substantial fisheries Inter- 
est here in the United States. The eco- 
nomic zone being discussed in Caracas 
would extend coastal State control of ma- 
nne and mineial resources within and 
beneath adjacent watens. while guaran- 
teeing freedom of navigation and allow- 
ing foreign fleets ceriialn rights to fish 
within coastal waters. While supporting 
this 200-mile economic zone, the U.S. 
delegation has called for compulsoi;y 
third party settlemeht of disputes. This 
has elicited objection from several Coun- 
tries and iis no w being debated. 

Tlie 200-mile coastal State control 
would replace the traditional 3-raile limit 
established in the 17th century and sub- 
sequent delineation ol a contlgiious 12- 
m;le resource zone established m more 
recent years. Pi’esent depletion of various 
species of fish coupled with inadequate 
and ineffective international agreements 
to conserve and manage threatened fish 


stocks has prompted legislation, such as 
Senator Magnuson’s bill, S. 1988, to ad- 
dresis the problem on an interim basis 
by declaring a 200-mile resource zone. 

Meanwhile,' Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic Zone concept has emerged as the 
preeminent and pivotal issue before the 
Caracas conference and until an agree- 
ment is reached, debate on other policies 
will not proceed expeditiously. 

Ambassador Stevenson has also 
stressed passage of military vessels and 
aircraft through and over International 
straits as an Issue of major concern. Not 
only imimpeded transit but nondiscre- 
tionary transit is essentlel to insure un- 
restricted passage in terms of ship type — 
submarine, supertanker, nuclear pow- 
ered — and destination of cargo. 

Currently however, debate on the.se 
urgent issues has not produced the sub- 
stantive results anticipated. The licens- 
ing aspect of the seabed question ha.s 
stalemated in committee 1. Committee 2, 
discussing the economic zone, may com- 
plete this session with only a comparative 
table, not significantly different from 
the Seabed Committee’.-; report avail- 
able at the beginning of the conference. 
Scientific research, handled in committee 
3, may not only be subjected to regula- 
tion inside national jurisdiction, but out- 
side as weU. 

Ambassador Stevenson has expressed 
several misgivings concerning the pres- 
ent turn of discussions. Canada, Chile. 
Iceland, In<Ua, Indonesia, Mauritius, 
Mexico, New Zealand, apd Norway have 
proposed that articles be drafted as a 
framework for discussion of archipelagic 
state’s righte, territorial sea, economic 
zones and the continental staff. Ambas- 
sador Stevenson, however, holds that 
these proposed articles are too general 
for use as negotiable items. 

High seas freedom, particularly ger- 
mane to the question of passage through 
international straits, has not been clearly 
preserved In proposals under considera- 
tion, according to Ambassador Stevenson. 
In addition, the Ambassador expressed 
reservations concerning the lack of com- 
pulsory dispute settlement provisions and 
absence of state duties insuring conser- 
vation and full utilization of fish stocks. 

Freedom of the seas has been funda- 
mental to international law since the 
Dutch jurist Grotius established the 
pi-lnciple in 1609. That principle however, 
derived from Grotius’ view of a limitless 
expanse which “can be neither seized nor 
enclosed,” Is not viable in a world of dis- 
parate interests seeking to exploit the 
ocean wealth. The major issues of re- 
sources, rights, and responsibilities im- 
mediately concern the nations of the 
world, and the Law of the Sea Conference 
is seeking to update ocean law to accom- 
modate current and future world needs. 

Substantive progress in this direction, 
however, does not seem readily forth- 
coming. While the final Law of tlie Sea 
TTeaty should receive our close attention 
and hopefully provide a step forward in 
an international approach to global 
needs, the self-interests of the United 
States in vital issues of ocean policy must 
not be ignored in our efforts to achieve 
international agreement. 

Mr. President, in order to provide a 
complete report for my colleagues on the 
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Caracas Conference, the Subcommittee 
on Minerals, MaterfaZs, and Fuels, chaired 
by Senator Ls? JMbicalf. Democrat of 
Montana, and the jNational Ocean Policy 
Study will participate in a hearing Sep- 
tember 17 to receive a report from the 
U.S. delegation to the Law of the Sea 
Conference. Senator Meicapf, who will 
chair the hearing, is the Interior Com- 
mittee representative on the National 
Ocean Policy Study. 

Specific Issues to be discussed during 
“he hearing will include the proposed 
200-mile limit, deep seabed mining, pas- 
sage of vessels through straits, ocean pol- 
lution and other subjects imder debate at 
the conference. 

Senator Metcalf is the author of S. 
1134, the proposed Deep Seabed Hard 
Minerals Act, which would authorize 
Federal licenses to companies desiring 
to engage in mining for manganese nod- 
ules on the floor of the ocean well beyond 
present jurisdictional limits of the 
United States. 

, ~17ie National Ocean Policy Study joint 
hearing, subject to later change, is 
scheduled to be held at 10 a.m., Septem- 
ber 17, in room 3110, Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 
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LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE 

Mr. HOLUNGS. Mr. President, last 
week, three pj pur colleagues, the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. Muskie) , the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. Pell), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) 
attended the third U.N. Law of the Sea 
Comerence, held in Caracas, Venezuela. 
In their discussions with our negotiating 
team, as well as with foreign delegates, 
all three Senators stressed the need for 
speedy conclusion of a treaty to protect 
fish stocks off the coasts of the United 
States. 

_ Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Caracas Daily 
Journal describing the Senators’ discus- 
^ons at the conference be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

(From the Caracas Daily Journal, Aug 7 
1874] ■ ’ 

U.S. Senators Stress Need To Protect 
National Fishing 

Concerned over the sluggishness of the 
proceedings at the Third U.N. Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, Senators Edmund Mus- 
kie of Maine and Ted Stevens of Alaska 
yesterday stressed the need for a treaty pro- 
w^lng national fishing waters, 

.Senators favor the establishment of 
economic zone protecting vast 
U.S. fishing Interests operating off both the 
Atlantic and Pacific ppasts, but expressed dis- 
may oyer the lack of progress at the Law of 
the Sea Conference here. 

groups, people, human beings 
whose ability to live have been put in leon- 
depletion of fishing stocks princi- 
pally by two countries,” said Muskie. “We are 
saying ouch!” 

M^kle, in Caracas "to get a flavor of the 
aof only do the pro- 
^ A* seem to be slpwer than expected, but 
disturbing pos- 
whlllty that a treaty may not be produced at 


“some of the powers that don’t have any ex- 
cuse have less than a sense of urgency.” 

“I think a treaty Is Imperative,” Muskie 
affirmed, “I don’t believe that unilateral 
action Is the solution.” 

He conceded, however, that the American 
fishing Industry does not think anything will 
come out of the conference and regards uni- 
lateral action by Congress as the only 
solution. 

Stevens, who concurred with Muskle’s 
bleak assessment of the chances for a 
treaty, supported unilateral Congressional 
action imposing an ''interim” 200-mUe eco- 
nomic zone to protect the American fishing 
industry while the treaty is being hammered 
out. 

Aocordlng to Stevens, stocks of Alaskan 
pollack, halibut, and salmon have been 
severely reduced by Russian and Japanese 
fleets fishing within 200 miles of the North 
American coast. 

Stevens Insisted that the imposition of a 
200 miles zone will force Japanese fishermen 
to abide by the tough Alaskan marine con- 
servation laws, something which he claims 
they have so far Ignored. 

The Japanese, he charged, do not observe 
seasonal bans Imposed on American fisher- 
men In the case of salmon, they do not oh- 
serve the practice of harvesting only part of 
a particular run, and therefore threaten 
the obliteration of the species; they use 
trawling gear “which literally vacuums the 
bottom of the sea, and they fish for .salmon 
on the high seas, which he considers a dan- 
gerous practice. 

Stevens reasoned that if the United States 
had a 200 mile preferential economic zone, 
the U.S. could demand that the Japanese 
abide by Alaskan conservation standards be- 
fore granting them access. 

If the zone is established unilaterally rath- 
er than by treaty the United States would 
•have to enforce the limit, something which 
, Stevens contended could be done. “We are 
very sincere about It,” he said. “We can 
enforce it.” 

For Stevens, Japanese salmon fishing on 
the high seas presents one of the most 
serious threats to the American salmon In- 
dustry. 

Stevens explained that salmon make runs 
from the rivers where they were hatched to 
the high seas and they Intermingle with 
salmon from other hatching areas. When 
ready to lay eggs they return to the 
hatching place of their origin In fresh water. 

If the salmon are fished on the high seas, 

M the Japanese are doing, Stevens said the 
danger exists that entire communities of the 
fish will be obliterated since several runs 
of salmon often swim together and cannot 
be distinguished from one another. 

If, however, the salmon are caught as they 
return from their hatching grounds in In- 
dividual runs, part of a run will be spared 
so that the first may propagate. Destroying 
entire communities of the fish In the high 
seas may place the entire species in Jeopardy. 

Stevens contended that even though the 
Japanese do much of their high seas salmon 
fishing beyond the 200 mile limit, the vast 
majority of their entire fish catch is made 
within the zone. 

The Senator argued that access to the 
zone could be used to pressure the Japanese 
to ban high seas salmon fishing. 

The salmon runs which have been de- 
pleted so far, Stevens said, can be replenished, 
but only If action Is taken Immediately. 


U.N. MEMBERSHIP FOR GUINEA- 
BISSAU 


participating countries 
about five years to prepare for the 
conference here, Muskie contended that 


President, the 
U.Ni Security Council yesterday recom- 
mended unanimously that Guinea-Bissau 
be adniitted as the 138th member state 
of the United Nations. 


"^e White House press spokesman 
made the following statement on behalf 
of President Ford just before the vote; 

The Government and people of the United 
States welcome the agreement reached in 
principle on August S between the Portu- 
guese goyeriuneut and representatives of 
Guinea-Bissau. We extend om; congratula- 
tions to the leaders of both governments. 

We look forward to a productive and 
friendly relationship with Guinea-Bissau. 

I have instructed our representatives at the 
Unl^d Nations to support the application 
of Guinea-Bissau for membership in the 
United Nations. 

Americans can be proud of our partici- 
pation in this momentous decision by the 
Security Council. About 90 countries had 
already recognized the Government of 
Guinea-Bissau at tJie time of the vote. 
Portgual herself had announced that 
she would recognize the new republic’s 
independence soon and had supported its 
admission to the United Nations. It was 
clearly appropriate that Guinea-Bissau’s 
right to official membership In the com- 
munity of nations be recognized at this 
time. 

In welcoming this significant step in 
the decolonization of Portugiiese Africa, 
we must pay tribute to the courage, the 
patience, the good will, and the states- 
manship of the new Government of both 
Portugal and Guinea-Bissau. Both sides 
have shown great patience In nego- 

II differences, a willingness to take 
all the time necessary to work out a 
settlement that will be fully satisfactory 
to all. In the negotiations, it is apparent 
that both sides have worked for an agree- 
ment that would have the solid support 
of all the people of both countries and 
timt would leave no wounds on either 
side. In Guinea-Bissau itself, judging by 
reports we have seen over the past weeks 
soldiers on both sides have used the nego- 
tiating period not to try to improve their 
military positions but to work together in 
preparation for Independence. Portu- 
guese soldiers have received assistance 
irom liberation movement fighters The 
elected Government of Guinea-Bissau 
has been encouraged to organize polit- 
ically in the areas that were previously 
controled by the Portuguese. 

While the problems of achieving a just 
and secure independence for Mozam- 
bique and Angola are much gi-eater than 
for Guinea-Bissau, it is clear that nego- 
tiations on the future of these territories 
are proceeding In the same spirit of 
good will, patience, and respect for the 
mterests of all Involved. There is no 
doubt’ with overwhelming world support 
evolution toward independence 
mat these two countries will soon join 
Guinea-Bissau as members of the 
United Nations. 

I hope that the United States is glv- 
ing its full support to the process now 
underway that will enable these terri- 
tories to finally take their rightful place 
among the independent nations of Africa * 
Our Government should be in constant 
contact With all the participants in the.se 
negotiations and with various groups in 
Portugal and the territories. We should 
make clear to them our support for their 
efforts to achieve an independence settle- 
ment that is fair to everyone and offer 
our assistance in overcoming any ob- 


nAoioLttiice m overcoi 
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sUcJes ttoat might emerge. We shorJcl 
stqiport O J 5 . eSorte to fWBore tJkat mi- 
ncoilw right®; toe respected in this procf^i 
and that the indepeadait gowrniMiits 
have the full support of all tlwir people. 
Finally, w6 i^ould begin evali^tlng tno 
assistance needs of these temtories iii 
building a strong economic and political 
base for independence and maV:e clear 
our intention to join with other nations 
to help meet these needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ccm- 
sent that a Washington Pi«t editorial of 
August 12, entitled “The E&rd ol Por;u- 
gal's Empire,” be printed in the Reccru. 

There being no objection, the editorlea 
wD,s ordered to be printed in the Reccrd, 
as follows: 

TiiE End or P<jbtucai,’s Empire 


CX)NGRESSIONAIL RECORD — SENATE 


Aufjmt IS, 197i 


with owaage and scyle, Portugal Is cuttl^ 
tUe knot of Its African empire. Bstfely 1C« 
days after the coup wUlch removed Europe s 
hardiest dictatorship, tl^ new 
led by former colonial General Antonio tte 
Splnoia has declared Itself ready tc tranrfi® 
power "to the populations of the oven^i* 
provinces who are recognized to be q^llfl^. 
There Is some ambiguity in these -words, but 
there Is also much responsibility, ^sbans 
concern is not merely to let dovre, the 
mense burden which Its tolonles of » » 
years have become, but to do **> m 
^at learea the new natlons-tCKbs “ 
prepared as poastbln to cope on their wwi. » 
Srheartenlng that President Splnoia s .3fler 
to transfer power is being received by Afi^ 
can natlpnailsts as an offer made In i.ood 

is no surprise that Gulnea-Iilssau, on 
west Africa's bulge. Is to be the first of the 
colonies tereeelvc full umependence and en- 
ter Oie XJnltod Nations. The toroes of the lib- 
eration nujvement there had alread y redimW 
PortuguBSB espntrol to a few enclaves TM 
ddony had become an economic 
Lisbim. An elected government is already 
running the liberated zones. More than BO 
states have recognized an Independe^ 
Guinea-Bissau. The government of Lute Cab- 
ral claims but does hot control ttie oftsih(OT 
islands. Including Cape Verde — & stratop- 
cally rtiuated archipelago whose pidltlcel fu- 
ture remains to be negotiated. 

In JtosauJibKlue, tn east Africa, Lisbon has 
pledged to start negotlatloiis with the prin- 
cipal rel»l group. Prellmo. An undecla^ 
eeasc-flra te largely In place, thanks to the 
Portuguese army’s reluctance to C;?ht on and 
I^kelimo’s good sense In accepting accom- 
modation. Several hundred thousand whites 
live in M(»ambiquS; the families of some 
liave been ttjme hundreds ot years. As prio- 
ress toward Independence Is being made, 
Lisbon te understandably eager to caie for 
their legitimate Interests. Any sign of Po^ 
tuguese support for the white tsecesstoilst 
movement which te budding In Ii:ozamblque 
could, of covirse, backfire badly 
^Angola, on the white coast of the conti- 
nent, te at once the largest, most populous 
and richest POTtuguese colony: theoiw 
■the Portuguese exercise the most oontrol and 
where the rebels are the most split sroong 
themselves, it te also the one harborlr-g tho 
most serious posMbtltty of a black secetelon- 
1st effort-Cablnde, a small territory w^ 
high prtwa-tee of a fcreat deal i^ offshore ot. 
This will be the mmrt; dllffcult colony to de- 
colonize. The government to Lisbon has 
made a start by opening contacto with An- 
golan rebda. 

President ^laoln has aptly called Lisbon's 
deeotonlztog deoteion a "victory ove- our- 
^ 1 ^"^ government stUl faces difficult 
tests at home. Not all Portuguese are ivs per- 
ceptive as he In seeing the necessity of join- 
ing the modern age. He has, however epitto 


vindicated those who expecteil that he might 
beccmie, aftar the coup, a "Portuguese de 
Qsulle,” a leader adth the vision and stature 
to Induoe hte country to cut old losses and 
seek new gains. The whole International 
community has a:ti Interest In entouraglng 
hte policy; both countries in the West which, 
like the United iltates, an?, friends and allies 
of Portugal, and ether ootintrles which pro- 
claim themselves the champions of antl- 
colenlaltem. 

The United Nations deserve.? special note. 
The Secretary General, acting at the behest 
of the General Assembly, has played a cen- 
tral part In facUltatlng talks between the 
former anta.gontets in Lisbon and Africa. 
This has surely helped eafio what was bound 
to I* a difficult transition In the best of cir- 
cumstances. The United Nalffons’ more diffi- 
cult tasks, however, remain. It must help 
stimulate the ns.tlonaltets In Mozambique 
and Angola to hold a referendum, or It must 
pi-ovlde another mechanism to assure that 
the people of ttiose territories have some 
chc-lce in approving the government that 
wilt rule over them. The Uni ted Nations must 
also try to secure some guarantees for the 
Euiopean and Aslan mlnorltlea. If the proc- 
ess of deoolonlzc.tlon In Portuguese Africa 
starts to turn sour, as it yet eo'ald. the world 
body wiir then have to face the question of 
how to fulfill the International will over the 
opposition of some of the parties Involved. 
But the mcare successful Its mediation now, 
the less likely that It will have to cross that 
bridge. 


RESTRICTING WHITE HOUSE STAFF 
ACCESS TO ■fAX RETURNS 

Mr. WEICKEIR. lilr. President, on Au- 
gust 7, the Senate tabled ttie conference 
report on the White House office per- 
sonnel bill by a vote of 54-34, for the 
reason that a Senate lamendment re- 
stricting executive branch access to tax 
returns, approved July 18, had been de- 
leted In ccffifensnce. On August 8, Chair- 
man McGee called for a new conference 
on the bill and Senate conferees were 
ajipolnted witti Instnicttons to insist on 
the Senate amendment. 

Nevertheless, the House on Monday, 
August 12, acted in effect to send ba<*: 
the original conference report without 
the critical araraidment relative to tax 
returns. This parliamentary maneuver 
by the House returned the same legis- 
lation in order to circumvent the new 
conference duly called for by the Senate. 

By concurrtiag In Senate amendments 
to H.R. 14715, but deleting the tax re- 
turn section, iiie House is clearly ques- 
tioning the Senate’s resolve In twice up- 
holding a ref oim to strengthen the rights 
of the Individual under the Constitution. 

I urge my colleagues In the Senate to 
S'=“nd a mi 3 ssage to the H ouse that we will 
not play paj-llamentery gswnes with ttie 
confidentiality of everj' American’s tax 
return. . 

When the so-ctoled “House amend- 
ment” comes to floor later this week, I 
intend to mo’/e to concur In the House 
language wltti an amendment restoring 
the Sena,te’s provision tightening access 
to tax retumii. 

In opiKisinir the Senate amendment, 
the House conferees raised questions of 
the germaneness of the Senate amend- 
ment, and imSlcated that the Ways and 
Means Committee was studying po,sstble 
l^tslatiOB in this area. And, in spite of 
the IRS commissioner’s public testi- 


mony supporting restrictive procedure.^ 
for White House access to ^ returns, 
the Administration has consistently lob- 
bied against tlie Senate amendment, de- 
crying its possible interference with nor- 
mal Federal agency procedures, and also 
promising its oivn legislation to remedy 
acknowledged abuses, 

I do not believe those arguments 
against the Senate amendment are valid 
or convincing. Neveilheless, in the in- 
terest of accommodating objections of 
the House and the administration against 
the Senate tasc return amendment, I will 
offer a modified amendment which nar- 
rows the restriction on access to tax re- 
turns to White House OfBcc staff, 
rather than the entire executive branch. 
The modified amendment reads as fol- 
lows; 

S. 113. Limitation upon uccess of Wliite 
Houst! Office personnel to tax re- 
turns. 

NotwithstaniUng any other provision of 
la'w or any regulation made pursuant there- 
to, no return within the meanlniS 26 
U.'s.C. 6103(a), Inclutllng any Information 
of any kind appearing on such a return, 
shall be open to Inspection by, or disclosed 
to any officer or employee li? the "White House 
Office, other than the President personally 
upon written request madi^ to the Secretary 
of Treasury or ;bte delegate. 

Tills modification should reasonably 
preclude any questions of its germane- 
ness to a White House Office Persomiel 
bill which, among other sections, au- 
thorizes additional Wiute House em- 
ployees who “shall perform such official 
duties as the President may prescribe. ’ 

I submit that this modified amend- 
ment would achieve an important and 
necessary reform aimed at questionable 
practices unixivered in recent Senate in- 
vestigations. I know ot no compelling 
rationale for White House aides to have 
access to any tax returns or the informa- 
tion contained therein. fJhould the Prea- 
dent require tax return Information to 
fulfill his official duties, he may make a 
personal r&iuest in writing foi: such 
material from the IBS. 

In tabling the conference report last 
week, the Senate stood firm in support 
of reform necessai-y to restore the in- 
tegrity of our Government. 

With the House playing parliamen- 
tary games and the administration waf- 
fling on neixled reform, let the Senate 
now reaffirm its commitment to the fun- 
damental ijrlnciples of constitutional 
democracy. 

Let us now for Oie third time in as 
many weeks, expre^ our suMJort for 
restricting ’White House tampering with 
confidential tax retums. 


FOOD, NATURE. AND TTXIHNOLOGY 

Mr. K2SNNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the most pressing problems which all na- 
rions must confront together duiung the 
years ahead is the grim prospect of acute 
international hunger. More and more na- 
tions are succumbing to a common mal- 
ady of severe food diortages as the ex- 
plosion of world population and devestat- 
ing natural disaster swell food demand 
and ttiis soaring need for food only serves 
to drain what little food reserves existed 
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these sgirlces, they receive no share of 
the royffiles. ’This Is in direct conflict 
with lohg-estatelished revenue faring 
procedures in eftect'fof royalties received 
in connection ^tiiL mineral exploration 
and production fr^ on-shore public 
lands, 

Mr. PresMenf, it is fflteh time this un- 
fair sltiiation is correctM. Outer Con- 
tlnwtai Shelf oil and gaslitesing will in- 
cre^e' dramatically in tlSL next few 
years as this country strives^ become 
self-sufficient in energy prodiwion. If 
the States off whose shores thi^teasing 
takes place are to provide goverm%ntal 
sertdces essaftlal to the people an^yn- 
dustrles engaged In the work, they ir^t 
have a sliare of the revenue derived fro: 
it 

An editorial printed in the Anchorage 
Daily Times on June 12 discusses this 
issue in detail, especially as it relates to 
Impending expansion of offshore oil and 
gas production in the Gulf of Alaska. 

I uyg;e the Congress to recognize the 
urgency of this matter and to act as 
qulcKIy as possible to complete work on 
S,238'9. 

i; ask unanimous consent that the An- 
chorage Daily Times editorial of ^ime 
12, 1974, be printed in the Record follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to' be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

.Sharing Offshore Dollars 

As Interest mounts In federal offshore leas- 
ing of petroleum tracts In the Gulf of Alaska, 
pressure also should increase on the Congress 
to correct an obvious flaw In the way reve- 
nues from such leases are handled. 

Unfortunately, the desire for a summer 
recess plus the embroilment In the Water- 
gate affair threaten to give a low congres- 
sional priority to what Sen. Ted Stevens, 
Gov. William A, Egan and many others have 
cited as an urgent problem facing all states 
where offshore drilling activity Is either In 
progress or contemplated. 

The problem Is simple to explain. 

All money accrued from petroleum or 
mineral leases on offshore public lands — be 
It m the form of bonuses royalties or leasing 
fees — goes directly :lnto the federal treasury. 
None goes to the adjacent states which must 
support the offshore activity through In- 
creased public services for schools, police 
protection, park and recreational expansions, 
sewers and all the other attendant needs of 
population boomis. 

This Is in direct contrast to what happens 
to revenues derived from onshore drilling 
activities on public lands. The discrimina- 
tion Is substantial. Tha solution to it is not 
the elimination pf revehue-sharlng by states 
affected by onshore drilling, but rather by 
extension of the concept to offshore revenues. 

As things 'now stand, the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 grants states 37.6 per cent of 
revenues from, public lands within their 
borders In compensation for their support of 
public facilities. To use a term now' current 
In Alaska, the money offsets the “Impact" of 
exploration and . production activity. Alaska 
already beneffts' greatly from this onshore 
assistance. 

But unless there Is a change In the law, 
the vast Impact of offshore operations In the 
Gulf of Alaska will hit ’ the state — and 
coastal communities which become support 
centers for the operations — ^wlth a severe 
blow. 

Gov. Egan has called repeatedly for an 
amentfinent of the federal law to correct this 
situation, Sen. Stevens, another strong ad- 


vocate of granting the states a share of off- 
shore operations. Is the sponsor of one of 
four bUls dealing with this situation now 
pending m the Senate. 

George W. Healy Jr., retired editor of the 
New Orleans Thnes-Picayune and a leadmg 
national spokesman on the subject, has 
pointed out how this discrimination has hit 
home In his state : 

"... It costs the State of Louisiana con- 
siderably more to provide governmental serv- 
ices for people whose work is Involved in 
operations three miles beyond our coast than 
the state receives In taxes as a result of these 
operations. We collect no severance tax on 
oil and gas produced three miles off our 
coast, although the severance tax Is the 
mainstay of Louisiana education financing. 
We do not collect even sales tax on goods and 
materials used or consumed on the offshore 
rigs.” 

This same situation will develop In Alaska 
dess the law Is changed. 


JOUGHTS ABOUT FIGHTING 
INFLATION 

Ml-. MgLE. Mr. President, with infla- 
tion clealfe the leading concern of the 
American l®|ople today, many cures and 
remedies hffmbeen suggested. 

Curiously, ®me would contend that 
the way to flglfcinflation is to increase 
Federal spendin^^d expand many Gov- 
ernment program^igut I believe the ma- 
jority of our peopldthre thoroughly con- 
vinced that this veimoutflow of Uncle 
Sam’s capital is the r^^cause of the in- 
flation problem. 

I agree with this view believe that 
the elimination of un^jessary and 
wasteful Federal spending-^along with 
a balanced budget — is the way a 
sound and stable economic cl^iate can 
be achieved. 

I was interested, therefore, 1%, the 
June 10 comment of the Salina, ^fens. 
Journal. In an editorial entitled 
for Inflation” the. Journal set forth si 
eral sound ideas about the necessity 
a strong “home base” in our domestic' 
economy which I believe are shared by 
millions of Americans today. These 
thoughts merit widespread consideration 
in the Senate as work on the appropria- 
tions bills for the coming fiscal year ap- 
proaches, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Cure foe Inflation 

Inflation and Interest rates are greater 
national problems today than Watergate. 
They can lead to an economy wrecking blow- 
up. 

Congress can do something about them. 
Here’s how; 

Two of the Inflationary federal programs 
are foreign aid and military procurement. In 
some ways, they are tied together. 

Both spend money the U.S. Treasury does 
not have. That creates debt and rubber dol- 
lars. The Treasury must borrow at higher and 
higher Interest rates. That boosts Inflation 
and bank rates. 

Although some of this spending comes 
back In the form of wages ^d profits to 
American labor and Industryi little that It 
produces Is useful. Not much Is made that 
we can wear, eat^ drink, drive or fiddle. Too 
much Is designed to go boom. 

The wages and profits step up consumer 
demand but do not Increase the goods that 


consumers want. Excess of demand over sup- 
ply Is a classic cause of Inflation. 

To the extent that it produces only paper 
work, any governmental spending is infla- 
tionary. But foreign aid and military spend- 
ing are special and excessive examples. 

But Isn’t national security Involved? 
Shouldn’t we be able to blow up the Rus- 
sians faster than they blow us up? Shouldn’t 
we fulfill those secret commitments to the 
crooks In South Vietnam? 

On the contrary. If our role as a super- 
power and sugar daddy to the world Is to 
result In bankruptcy and bread riots at 
home, Is It worth the price? 

Furthermore, we can undo all our do- 
goodlsm by leading the world Into depres- 
sion. It already Is heading there and our own 
Inflation is one cause. 

If Congress cut out at least part of this 
spending, shrunk the appropriations for aid 
and for airplanes that don’t fly, ships that 
don’t float and generals that don’t fight, what 
more could It do? More than reducing the 
federal debt? 

Among our greatest shortages are those in 
energy and housing. 

Some of the billions, saved could be turned 
to low-interest loans for home construction 
and utility Improvements. Ample precedent 
and methodology exist for both type of loans. 

Why ball out the public utilities? To 
meet increasing energy demands they must 
make capital expansions financed today 
at an enormous cost. Publicly regulated, 
they can and do secure approval of rates 
that pass these excessive finance charges on 
to the consumer. Low Interest loans to utili- 
ties could cut consumer bills. 

Stimulation of housing and utility devel- 
opment also would tend to compensate for 
any reduction In employment caused by a 
shutdown In military hardware. Skills re- 
quired to make turbines and guns are not 
dissimilar. 

Turning swords Into plowshares may not 
appeal to a Pentagon-fed Congress. Re- 
duction of aid may not fit Mr. Nixon’s dreams 
of world power. 

However, the prime essential of any mili- 
tary or diplomatic program Is a strong home 
base. And our home base now Is grievously 
threatened. 

If these notions make sense, tell Jim Pear- 
son, Bob Dole and Keith Sebellus. - 


THE LOCKHEED-TEXTRON 
REFINANCING PLAN 

Ml\ CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
wonld^^l^e to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to^matter which, might have es- 
caped th^ notice in the press. 

For man* months, rumors have circu- 
lated that ^ckheed Aircraft Corp. was 
once again i^teerious financial difaculty 
and would sooiMome to the Government 
for another bailwt- Apparently that will 
not be the case?Wn June 3, Lockheed 
announced a tent^ve plan to refinance 
its long-term deblk The plan would 
bring $100 million of^w equity to Lock- 
heed, financed largely^y the purchase 
of 12 million new co^non shares of 
Lockheed by Textron, Inc 

On the surface, it loSfe to me as 
though the plan would brinkneeded new 
capital to Lockheed job ijecurity to 
thousands of employees at Lockheed and 
its major suppliers and subct^r actors, 
and perhaps an end to the nee^or the 
Government’s $250 million loan ^i^ran- 
tee, in effect since 1971. 

The plan is subject to the approvSlsof 
Lockheed’s banks and other creditors 
and the shareholders and directors of 
both Lockheed and Textron. If these 
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groups flxid after careful study tUat the; 
plan Is as advantageous for all con- 
cerned as it seems to me on the basis of 
a superflclal review, I trust they vill 
approve It. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release ls.sued by 
Locklieed Corp. to explain the airrange- 
ment. be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered te be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Lockheed, TEjcntoN Directors Approve Ten- 
tative PlAN EOH BEETEIICTITRING LOCKHEED 

Debt 

Burbank, CAt,iF„ Juce 3, — Daniel J, Haugh- 
ton, Chairman of the Hoard of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, and O. William Miller, 
Chairman of the Board of Textron Ino., Joint- 
ly announced today that their respecti ve 
Boards of Directors have approved a tenta- 
tive plan which would Include sin equity in- 
vestment by Textron in Lockheed and a re- 
structuring of Lockheed’s debt. Mr. Miller 
indicated that Textron has held talks con- 
cerning the plan with Laaard Freres & Co., 
Lockheed’s financial advisor, and also with 
some of the Ltwkheed lending hanks. 

The plan opntemplates a new equity in- 
vestment In lookheed of $100 million, of 
wWeih Textron Would provide $83 million bj- 
acquiring 12 million new common s)iares of 
Lockheed at $5; per share and ,$25 million of a, 
new Lockheedj preferre d stock. The remain- 
ing $15 million would l>e provided by a riglite 
offering of 3 million new Lockheed common 
shares to Ijockheed shareholders at $6 {ler 
share to be Underwritten by LaKard. Af1;er 
the purchase of 12 milion shares of Lock- 
heed common stock, Textron would ov 
about 45% of the approximately 23.4 
lion Lockheed common shares then 
standing. 

It will be a condition of the plan thi 
Lockheed lending banks com'ert 
Hon of the present $320 million L#kheed 
bank debt into the new I.ockheed 
stock, and confirm a bank oredltjbo Lock- 
heed of $375 million. 

In addition to the Irtfusion of Jfew equity, 
the plan would result in a slgnrfant reduc- 
tion of Lockheed’s debt servlfe costs and 
would improve cash flow durlijf the next sev 
eraJ years. 

Tfnder the plan, Lockhee^would continue 
as a separate corporatlon^rlth the benefit 
of the new financial suppmt provided by the 
lending banks, Textron sad Lockheed shaie- 
holders. 'The stock of l^kheed acquired by 
Textron would be heltyfor Investment, and 
there would not be j|*merger or cojisollda- 
tlon of the two coi^anles. Textron opera- 
tions would not be ipteted In any way. 

Except for Mr. l^ler becoming chairman 
and chief exeoutlOT officer of Lockheed affei 
the proppsed recrfltalizatlon Is finalized, at 
which time Mf. Jdaugl-ton will hoco.ne vice 
chairman, no Ojmei changes in the manage- 
ment of LoclOTOed ai’e contemplated. Mr 
Miller will cominue as chairman and chief 
executive olB^ of Textron. 

Textron Is^ diversified company with to- 
tal Ekssets «^1,3 blUloa, and with 1973 sales 
of $1.9 blAn and net Income after taxes 
of $100.6 Effllilon. 

One o®he primary purposes of the plunl 
ts to glW additional support to Lockheed's 
TriSta^-lOlI commeiclal air transport pro- 
gram. JPhe TriStar Is an important part of 
the ^ fleet of many major airlines around 
the Jporld. In order for the plan to become 
elfejiiive. .It would be a condition ttiat stif- 
floBiht, airline, jSecond buy options ioe coh' 
Ited Into fljin orders, or new orders be 
lalned, to tong the TrlStar program to 
f total 180 firm pro.luctlon commitments, ^ 
,»noludlng the 74 alrpleoies already dellvertd.* 
/Cumulative orders to date total 202, Inclua- 
/ Ing 135 firm orders aril 67 second buy op- 


tions. It Is conteihiplated that the TrlStar 
program will run to at least 300 aircraft over 
Its entire lifetime, extending well Into the 
next decade, 

Under the proposed plan Lockheed would 
und.ertake to adopt a change In accounting 
policy by writing off certain non-recurring 
costs related to the TrlStar progu^. These 
non-recurrhig costs have alrea« been ex- 
pended and are currently be^ amortized 
by lAwkheeed over the plann^ 300 airplane 
program. It Is estimated teat under the 
amended accounting poliq^ the write-off 
which would be chargpd ^ Lockheed’s In- 
come In 1074 as Et condfflon to and before 
the plan becomes effect!® would amount to 
approximately $3G0 mjwion net after pro- 
viding for the antlcln|^d related tax bene- 
fits. It Is antlclps.tM that In future years 
the TriStar prograi# would operate near a 
breakeven after al^harges. With continua- 
tion of LoolcheedS other substantial and 
profitable prograjjE!, this would permit Lock- 
heed to return j6 greater profitability. 

Ix>ckheed’s derations Include Lockheed 
Missiles and jfcace, located In Sunnyvale. 
California, ijpioh produces fleet submarine 
ballistic misses such as the Poseidon, satel- 
lite space jffehicles and other research and 
developmefit projects; Lockheeil-Callfomla, 
with pla®s In Bur bank and Palmdale, which 
in a<ldi|®n to producing the TrlStar L-1011, 
deslgnaf and manufactures military aircraft 
•such et the P-3C Orion and the 8-3A Viking; 
Lockjfeed-Georgia, located In Marietta, which 
is and builds large military and com- 
munal airlift and cargo aircraft such as the 
C^30 Heixiules; Lockheed Aircraft Service, 
headquarters In Ontario, California, 
vhlch Is the nation’s oldest and largest alr- 
feraft malntenancis and modlflcatlon firm with 
oper.iting branches around the world; and a 
number of other divisions. 

The plan Is Intended to assure availability 
of sufficient capital so that these Lockheed 
operations wlU noi; be restricted by lack of 
adequate financial resources. Many Lockheed 
programs are essential to national security 
and represent some of the most advanced 
technology in the vrorld. 

The suggested plan contemplates release, 
on terms satisfactory to the parties, of the 
TJ.S. Government loan guarantee for Lock- 
heed which was approved by Congress In 1071. 
The proposed support from private banks and 
private Industry should assure continued 
vitality of Lockheed as a unique and vital 
American enterprise. 

With the restruiituring of debt. It is ex- 
pected that Lockheed would be able to gen- 
eratt! sufficient oasli over the next few years 
to make substantial reduction In Its senior 
securities and maintain Itself on a sound 
financial basis. 

The preliminary plan, if accepted and Im- 
plemented, would be subject to approval by 
Lockheed’s hanks and other creditors and by 
Lockheed and Tex’iron directors and share- 
holders. It would also be subject to several 
other conditions, Including agreement by 
Rolks-Koyce as engtee supplier to continue 
Its support of the TriStar L-1011 program, 
iind approval of various U.S. Government 
agencies. 

It Is expected that closing would occur by 
30 November 1974. 


THt: CARACAS LAW OP THE SEA 
COTrPERENCE 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on the 
20th of June this year, representatives 
of more than a hundred nations will 
gather in Caracas, Venezuela,, under the 
auspices of the United Nations for a Law 
of the Sea Conference. One of the most 
Important Items of the agenda will be 
the formulation of sidelines clearing 
the way for exploitation of the mineral 


resources of the deep seabed before we 
are faced with a mineral erlsis as serious 
as the energy crisis now upon us. The 
nature of the mineral problem, the ex- 
tent of the deep sea resources available 
with our present advanced technology, 
the salient points of the very fair Amer- 
ican position at Caracas and the alterna- 
tives open to us are set forth with great 
clarity in a carefully researched article 
entitled “The World's Greatest Strip 
Mine” which appears in the February 
issue of the Navy League’s Sea Power 
magazine. I cannot overemphasize the 
Importance of the subject dealt with in 
this article which I would like to share 
with my colleagues and with readers of 
the Congress) ONAt Record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
aforementioned article art- printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

The World’s Greatest Strid Mine — a Teh,- 

LION-TON GOLCONDA OF LaND-ScARCE 

Metals in the Depths op the Sea 
(By Merle Machaln) 

Merele Machaln is a retired Navy com- 
mander and a former public affairs officer 
on the staff of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy. 

“The real extent of our dependence on 
mineral resources places lu Jeopardy not 
merely our affluence but w:o!ld civilization.” 

This is the ohlllng conchislon of the au- 
thors of a new and definitive asessment of 
American mineral resources commlslohed by 
the tT.S. Geological Survey. The 722-page re- 
port— which bears the challenging title 
“Profe.sslonal Paper 820” — has received only 
passing mention In the dally press, however. 

The subject Jaad better Hot be dropped 
there, and If some of the bolder American 
mining tycoons have their way it won’t. But 
the most likely solution to a large part of the 
“mineral crisis” poses some staggering prob- 
lems, the, least of which are technical. 

Some of the relevant facts are undisputed. 
The United States, rapidly becoming If not 
already a have not nation, is now Importing, 
in whole or in part, 60 of the 72 raw ma- 
terials vital to the present high American 
standard of civilization. This is on the au- 
thority of Helen Dellch Bentley, the salty 
and Indefatigable charlman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, who points out that 
virtually all raw materials Imported must 
come In by ship. 

Four of the most essential of Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s list of 69 vital raw material Imports are 
manganese, nickel, copper and cobalt, and 
for various reasons deserve special attention. 

Manganese — the fifth most widely used 
metal in the world. This ferroalloy serves as 
a scavenger In extracting Impurities In the 
manufacture of steel and in turn alloys with 
steel to make It durable and tough. When 
a nation can do without steel it can do with- 
out manganese. But the United States, which 
definitely cannot do without steel, produces 
no, repeat no, manganese of metallurgical 
quality. In 1970, the latest year for which 
Department of Interior figures are available 
lor all four metals cited, the United States 
imported, at a <!ost of $66 million, 85.7 per 
cent of all the trades of manganese it con- 
sumed. 

Nickel — a neces-sary alloy In the production 
of stainless steel Large amounts are reqttired 
for a variety of high temperature and elec- 
trical re.slstance alloys and smaller amounts 
for such items as coins and nickel cadmium 
batteries. In 1970 the United States Imported 
100 per cent of Its high-grade nickel con- 
sumption, mostly from Canada, at a cost of 
$426.5 million. 
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Gfopper — second only to Iron in the amount 
and vaflety of Its uses. The United States 
cuUreoSjL eSdIfbrtuhately, produces the vast 
bulk of Its requiijrements. The problem here 
is the approaching exhaustion of high grade 
tr.S. ores. In ISTD'the United States imported 
6 per cent of its primary consumptioii, at a 
cost of $71 niUffen. . , ■ 

Oobalt--nacist Important for the manufac- 
ture of permanent magnets. Without it there 
woWcf be no modern communications sys- 
tems. It is also used in guided missiles, jet 
aircraft engines, gas turbines and high speed 
tool steels. Cobalt ores, lor which ho substir 
tute has been found, are produced princi- 
pally In Zaire, Zambia and Morocco. In 1970 
the United States imported 92 per cent of its 
cobalt needs, at a cost of $26.6 million. 

A BttLION' FOB FpioB 

It seems fair to assume that, with the de- 
valuation of the dollar (coming back up 
again, however) and the steady Increases in 
consumption which have occurred, the cost 
for Inyjorts of these four metals alone may 
be well over a billion dollars Ih 1974— not a 
large bite of the U.S. national budget per- 
haps, but a sizable factor in the balance of 
payments. 

As the energy crisis should have taught 
U.B. decisionmakers, the important thing is 
not only the cost but the Tact that U.S. na- 
tional security and the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people require absolute assurance of an 
uninterrupted source of supply of raw ma- 
terials essential to the economy. 

It is reassuring to realize, therefore, that 
unlimited quantifies of the four minerals 
here singled out are available to American 
miners within three to four miles of cheap 
and efficient transportation. The location Is 
at the bottom of the oecan, the transporta- 
tion Is by ship, and the three to four miles 
Is straight down. 

All foiu metals, together with minor or 
trace amounts of some 25 others, are found 
In the manganese nodules that strew the bot- 
tom of every ocean and even such large 
freshwater bodies as the Great Lakes. The 
average nodule is one to three Inches thick. 
The best commercial specimens lie in great 
carpets on the Paclflc floor hi a wide band 
running south of Hawaii from mid-ocean to 
near the southern California coast. 

Credit for discovery of the nodules belongs 
to the scientists who made the historic globe- 
glrdllng three-year oceanographic voyage of 
the converted British corvette HMS Chair 
lenger in the 1870s. These flrst specimens of 
the world’s greatest toeasure were tucked 
away in the British Musexun and for a time 
forgotten. About the size and color of an 
over-done meatball, they were easy to forget. 
And, since they are found at depths of 
12,000 to 20,000 feet, they could not then 
have been reclaimed In quantity, even if 
they had been blue-white diamonds. 

There are several theories explaining the 
origin of the nodules. A favorite one suggests 
■that metallic elerae.nts in sea water form 
around any small nucleus, perhaps a bit of 
sea shell, much as the pearl in an oyster 
shapes Itself around a grain of sand. Man- 
ganese nodules are half burled In the mud, 
and coverage of the bottom in the huge area 
of known major deposits ranges from zero 
to 60 percent. A workable mine site would 
average 30 to 35 percent coverage, with a 
concentration of about two pounds per 
sqpare foot. Educated guesses place the 
quantity hi the Paclflc alone at somewhere 
between one and two trillion tons. The 
growth rate Is estimated at 15 million tons 
a year, making the lode the only perpetually 
self -renewing treasure since Aladdin lost his 
lamp. 

Mineable nodules are 35 percent or more 
manganese, from 1 to 1.6 percent nickel, 
.76 to 1.6 percent copper, .2 to .3 percent 
cobalt and .05 percent molybdenum. 


SCOOPING UP THE MEATBALLS 

Getting the nodules to the surface and 
into the holds of a mother ship is an awe- 
some engineering feat. And there Is no 
precedent in land mining operations for the 
problems involved in processing the raw 
nodules In which the recoverable minerals 
are distributed atom by atom throughout 
the ore. Some ten years of quiet but expen- 
sive experimentation by several companies 
and syndicates appear to have resulted In 
workable solutions to the engineering 
problems. 

American companies favor some type of 
vacuum dredging, for the most part. In the 
continuous-path method a dredge head 
suspended by a conduit from the ship is 
swept back and forth over the mine site. 
Sucking up nodules as it goes. Fixed-area 
dredging involves a collecting device, such as 
a sunken barge, which remains stationary 
until the ore lying within Its sweeping radius 
has been collected. 

The second method, a Japanese Invention, 
employs an endless rope to which dredging 
buckets are attached at Intervals. The ship 
moves sidewise as the revolving loop of 
dredge buckets Is dragged across the bottom, 
scooping up the ore. By whatever method, 
the prospecting phase alone can cost from 
$2,000 to $4,000 a day, and considerably more 
for full production operations. 

Several carefully unpubllclzed methods for 
winnowing the metals also have been tested. 
All successful ones are believed to Involve 
hydrometallurglcal techniques with sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate the varytog 
character of the ore. 

Most authorities agree that the United 
States has a technological lead both In the 
systems developed for nodule retrieval at 
great depths and in the metallurgical proc- 
esses for reclaiming the ores. This lead, say 
spokesmen for the American companies in- 
volved, Is a fragile one, however, and will be 
lost to aggressive foreign competition If not 
promptly pursued. Japanese, West German, 
and French Interests are the most advanced 
competitors. Russian capabilities, as usual, 
are not fully known. 

A dozen American companies have already 
shown enough Interest to Invest substantial 
research effort and seed money. There are 
three leaders: (1) Deepsea Ventures, a sub- 
sidiary of the Tenneco conglomerate. Is be- 
lieved to have invested well over $10 million 
in sea mining programs since a go-ahead 
decision in 1988— following years of earlier 
Investigative work. The DV ship Prospector 
has sampled a number of potential mine 
sites in the Pacific and In the course of more 
than 30 cruises has brought back tons of 
nodules to the company’s pilot processing 
plant at Gloucester Point, Va. (2) The Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation has logged the 
recovery of samples from more than 3,000 
Pacific sites and brought back some 250 tons 
for experimental processing in the company’s 
San Diego laboratory. (3) The Summa Cor- 
poration, solely owned by billionaire Howard 
Hughes, has an estimated $60 million already 
Invested and another $200 million committed 
to a system designed to sweep up 6,000 tons 
of nodules a day. The company Is ready to 
commence operations with the 36,000-ton 
Hughes Glomar Explorer, built to order by 
the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. The 
sophisticated Hughes system Includes a 324- 
loot submersible barge designed to carry a 
huge dredge head to the ocean bottom to 
scoop up nodules and send them by com- 
pressed air up a 16-lnch pipe to the ship. 
Nothing is known of the company’s proc- 
essing facilities. 

Leigh S. Batlner, Director lor Ocean Re- 
sources. Department of the Interior, makes 
some assumptions and predictions which 
indicate the Important role ocean mining 
can be expected to play in the metals market. 


Taking 1975 as a target year, he assumes 
that mineral content of the nodules is ap- 
proximately as estimated In the above (in- 
dustry) figures, that there would be two 
companies processing three million tons per 
year and one company processing one million 
tons per year. He further assumes that all 
would be extracting close to 100 percent of 
the reclalmable metals. Nickel production, 
which he regards as the key factor, would 
then fill 4.8 percent of U.S. primary nickel 
demand and amount to 53 percent of pro- 
jected Imports. Manganese from the sea 
would fill 12 percent of both demand and 
Imports. Copper would come to 3 percent of 
estimated demand; 41 percent of Imports. 
The sea-produced by-product of cobalt, if 
all of it were extracted, would be signifi- 
cantly in excess of both demand and Imports. 

DON’T HOLD YOUK BREATH 

Batlner, who speaks authoritatively for 
the executive branch of the government, 
adds, significantly, that 1975 Is not the date 
to expect deep sea mining of such magnitude 
to occur. 

What, then, is the date? Soon? Ever? 

The nodules lie deep on a near lifeless (and 
therefore incorruptible) sea bed far outside 
the widest and wildest claims of territorial 
Jurisdiction — even beyond the reach of the 
Geneva Convention rules for exploitation of 
the continental shelf. 

Since U.S. firms know where the market- 
able nodules are and have a pretty good 
handle on the technology required to retrieve 
and process them, what are they waiting for? 
They are waiting, say the Impatient miners, 
for the United States government to spell out 
protective guidelines enafbllng them to s’ ’:e 
out claims large enough and for a tenure 
long enough to make possible a fair return 
on the huge investment required. 

But the United States government, says 
the more patient State Department, is Itself 
waiting for a set of internationally accepta- 
ble guidelines, preferably under the Eegls of 
the United Nations. 

Which brings up the U.N.’s “Law of the Sea 
Conference” scheduled for this summer in 
Caracas, Venezuela. There the collision 
courses of the "have” and “have not” nations 
vrtll converge, and they will hopefully ham- 
mer out the framework, at least, for the flrst 
truly global code of sea law since Hugo Gro- 
tlus, the 17th century Dutch lawyer, fabri- 
cated the historic legal brief which led to the 
“cannon-shot” rule for territorial waters and 
the philosophic-legal concept of Mare Libe- 
rum, or Freedom of the Seas. 

COUNTDOWN To CARACAS 

Also on the agenda at Caracas, in addition 
to exploration of sea bed minerals, are use of 
the sea bed for active and passive military 
purposes, world fishing rights, limitations on 
air overflights, commercial shipping, naval 
operations, oceanographic research, marine 
pollution and the Jurisdiction of coastal 
states over adjacent waters. Probably the 
best that can be hoped for in any of these 
numerous controversial areas is an all-nation 
agreement or a series of area agreements 
equally distasteful to all concerned. 

There are few matters In which amicable 
agreement will come easy, if at all. The highly 
charged question of coastal state Jurisdiction 
over adjacent waters provides possibly the 
best example. 

Various national positions range from the 
tenacious U.S. stand for the traditional 
three-mile limit to the insistence by Latin 
American states fronting the Paclflc on a 
200-mlle limit that the conference provide 
them economically Important fishing mo- 
nopolies in offshore ciurents. 

There Is more involved here than fish, of 
course. Most states now appear to favor, and 
many insist on, a twelve-mile territorial 
zone. But even that small increase would bar 
free access, via Gibraltar, to the Mediter- 
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ronean for the ITnlted States and to the 
Atlaptlo fOT Russia. And Japan would lose 
access through the straits of Malacca, vital to 
her fuel linports, from the Rerslan Gulf. 
Many Otlier Importacut strallk would be 
affected. 

It is no secret that the 'Crnite<l State!! is 
prepared, however, to accept extension of 
territorial limits out to 12 mfleii, provided 
there are speclffc exemptions made to guar- 
antee continual rights of free passage 
through narrow waterways of Stiategli: Im- 
portance to xr.S. military secufltj' and vital 
commercial intwests. 

The Gnltod States vvlll probably also agree 
to even biroader “layered” zones In lyhlch 
coastal states would, exercise varying degrees 
of control over fishing, mining, pollution, 
exploration and treasure hunting — but would 
not have the right to impede unresta’lcted 
passage by ship. It Is conoelvalble, then, that 
the High Sees with all of Its traditional free- 
doms for Just about everything short of pi- 
racy will move from three miles out to 200 
miles from the continental shares. 

SEA BED waa nr congbes!! 

American miners are concerned abou i how 
their Interests will fare In the trarle-offa that 
probably will have to take plstoe Jn the 
smoke-filled committee rooms at Caracas If 
agreements are to be reached. To strengthen 
their own bargaining position, and as a hedge 
against possible pixJonged postpc-nemenl. or 
outright failure of the Caracas Confeience, 
the influential American Mining Congress Is 
pushing a legislative program of Its oivn in 
the form of two identical bills: H.K. 9 — 
sponsored in the House by Eepreseni;ative 
Thomas N. Itownlng (I>-Va.), clialrman of 
the House Oceanogmphlc Subocimmlttee — 
and S. 11 84 — introduced for consideration In 
the Senate by Senator Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials and Fuels. 

The Dorh/Mefcoalf legislation would au- 
thorize the Secretaiy of the Interior to Issue 
exclusive licenses to American cltlzemi and 
corporations to strlpmine the ocean floi>r for 
hard metals In blocked-out areas as laig<! as 
40,000 square kilometers (about the s:zti of 
West Virginia, but to be reduced by 75 per 
cent for actual commercial operations;, and 
to conduct in -depth mining in much smaller 
areas. Claims sponsored by “reciprocating 
states” with comparable legislation would 
also be recognized. 

To maintain his claim a licensee would be 
required to invest substantial disvelopment 
fimds on an ascending scale, to maintain 
continuous commercial recovery once started, 
to protect the Integrity of his working envi- 
ronment, to avoid interference with other 
ocean users, and to agree to arbitration of 
disputes. The licensee’s Investimsnt wor ld, be 
protected by government-administered but 
miner-financed Insurance against outside In- 
terference and miners would be irelmbuised 
by the government for any loss due to in'»r- 
national regulation."! agreed to by the United 
States which would be less favorable than the 
rights granted under the law. 

There hftvB been extensive hearings on the 
bills by both committees. Senator Metcalf, a 
former Judge who believes In hearing all sides 
of a case, has taken exhaustive testimony 
from miners, scientists, envlronmentirllsts. 
State and Interior Department oiaclals;, and 
spokesmen for that potent new force In Amer- 
ican, U/e, groups of “Concerned Citizens." 

Cangressman Bob Wilson of ."r.-in Diego, a 
leading legislative authority on oceanog- 
raphy, Is also sponsoring legislation aimed at- 
promoting an Immediate climate favorable to 
deep sea mining on a commercial scale. 

Such Informed authorities as Ambassador 
John B. Stevenson, special representative of 
the President for the Law of the Sea Con- 
ferenoe, and Charles N. Brower, Acting Chair- 
man of the Inter-Agency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea, believe the United States Is 
morally hound to foreign uaUateral legisla- 


tion as long as ihere Is a reasonable expecta- 
tion of a “timely and successful" interna- 
tional agreem-eiit. “Timely and successful” 
means agreed- upon rules no later than sum- 
mer 1976. They emphasised In their testi- 
mony that the United States continues to 
adhere to President Nixon’s position that It 
is neither necessary nor desirable to halt ex- 
ploration and exploitation of the sea beds 
during the negotiating process, provided 
such activities are subject to the Interna- 
tional rules te be agreed upon, which rules 
should Include due protection of the Integ- 
rity of investment made In the Interim 
period. 

Less temperate testimony from private 
groups has ohaj'aoterized the proposed legis- 
lation as a miner’s land grab which would 
-create a new arena for clashing Jurisdictions 
oat of the lB.3t truly international area on 
earth. 

The most vociferous opponents of Inde- 
pendent national or private Industry Initia- 
tives are the members, perhaps 76 or more, 
of an Informal bloc of developing nations 
hi Asia, Africa and South America who favor 
an all-powerful, international authority to 
direct all deep sea mining and apportion the 
Income derived from it. This bloc has rallied 
under a banner which proclaims the deep 
sea as “the common heritage of mankind.” 
This handsome piece of rhetoric la certain 
to haunt the halls and resound from the ros- 
trums at Caracas. 

Meanwhile, the miners wait, spending addi- 
tional sums for .exploration and experimenta- 
tion until they can secure the protection, 
national or International, they must have 
to Induce bankers and private luvestcws to 
help provide tlie capital — as much as $260 
million for a orie-unlt operation — to go Into 
commercial production. Some, with little 
mith In the Laiv of the Sea Conference, pri- 
vately express the hope that the enigmatic 
billionaire, seemingly independent of outside 
capital and restraints, will press straight on 
and that mteriatlonal law will then take 
shape around a fait accompli as It so often 
has In the past. 

Moist m:lners as well as many legislators 
and leading oceanographers simply hope for 
reasonably prompt action, national or mter- 
natlonal, that wUl make It possible to put 
U.S. technology to work on a commercially 
significant seals. They believe that a law 
could be enacted by Congress flexible enough 
to provide the necessary security for Invest- 
ment capital now ahd to be fitted Into any 
all-nations agre.3ment that might come later, 

If a mineral crisis as serious as the energy 
C! Isis already here Is to be avoided, say pro- 
ponents of the current legislation, there can 
be neither weakness of will nor meanness 
o ', spirit. The United States can afford to be 
generous In cooperation with any mterna- 
tional sea-mlnlng body of Ihe future, because 
tliere are mlnei'^ enough In the ocean for 
all. What the country cannot afford is to 
h t the opportunity to secure Its own future 
slip away. 

If responsible private Industry gets the 
regulated bacIUng It need!!, metals from the 
deep sea bed ivlll follow the fishing and un- 
derwater oil Industries as the third great 
source of ocean wealth, and may some day, 
iu fact, become number one. 

Mr. FANNIN. MT. President, members, 
of the Senate Interior Committee have 
been followinfr the efforts conducted by 
tJie U.N. Seated Committee leading up 
to the Caracas conference. We have ap- 
proached this subject in a purely bipar- 
tisan miuinei' by making our views 
knovm to the administration on the is- 
sues relevant to our committee’s .1urls- 
diction. As pa.rt of this effort we have 
most recently transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State s. letter reflecting the views 
of this committee on two Important is- 


sues that will be cemsidered by the con- 
ferees at the Caracas meeting. One re- 
lates to the seward limits of the Conti- 
nental Shelf and the other pertains to 
the regime for mining the deep ocean 
floor beyond the limits of the Continental 
Shelf. These views are definitively set 
forth in the letter which I ask unani- 
mous consent be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

U.S. Senate. 

Committee on 

iNTEEtOR AND INBULAE AfTAIBS, 

Washington, D.O., June 7, 1974. 
Hon. Henry A. Kissinoee, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary; As you know, a con- 
ference will convene In Caracas on June 20tb 
to attempt to negotiate a treaty or treaties 
resolving international problems affecting 
the law of the sea. 

'The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has been following the,36 nego- 
tiations closely since the Inception, of the 
United Nations Seabed Committee In 1967. 
Since that time, on a continuing bipartisan 
basis, members have part icipated In a special 
subcommittee chaired hv Senator Metcalf. 
They have sent representatives to nearly 
every session of the United Nations Seabed 
Committee. Additionally, the Committee has 
held several hearings related both to pro- 
posed ocean mining legislation and to de- 
velopments which have taken place at the 
various preparatory sessions conducted by 
the Seabed Committee. We have also met 
with the United States! delegation to the 
Seabed Committee, usually prior to depar- 
true and subsequent to its return from 
these sessions. 

Although iieveral lEEue.5 vrill be considered 
at the Caratsas conference, this Committee 
has confined Its attention principally to 
:matters affecting the development of min- 
eral and fuel resources. OUr principal con- 
cern has been directed to the following two 
Issues: 

The limits! of coastal state Jurisdiction 
over resources of the seabed adjacent to and 
beyond the territorial sea and the nature 
and the limitations of coastal state :|urlsdic- 
tlon and authority in such areas. 

The rights of IndlvlduM countries and 
their nationals to explore and develop the 
natural resources of the seabed beyond the 
limits of national Jurisdiction, the rules and 
conditions and Institutions which might 
govern such exploration and development, 
and the distribution of benefits resulting 
therefrom. 

Members of the Committee have frequently 
;made known their views about the policies 
the United States should adopt regarding 
each of these Issues. With regard to the 
iformer, members of the Bpeclal subcommit- 
tee, In their report of December 21, 1970, 
expressed the following conclusion: 

... we adopt the view of the American 
Branch of the International Law Association 
:regarding the seaward limits of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. That position Is not only 
consistent with the wisest of policy prefer- 
ences, but more importantly soundly Inter- 
prets the present law. It holds that “rights 
•under the 1958 Geneva Convention on the 
Continental Shelf extend to the limit of ex- 
ploitabllity e;ilsting at any given time within 
an ultimate limit of adjacency which would 
encompaas the entire continental margin." 

We interpret the meaning of tlie term 
“continental margin” to Include the con- 
tinental shell’, slope and rise. We understand 
that a growing number oi" countries support 
the principle that coastal state Jurisdiction 
over natural rresources of the seabed adjacent 
te Its coast mould be liinitod to that area 
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contained within that part of the seabed 
which Is bounded by a line parallel to and 
200 miles distsiit^;trQBi the base line from 
which the terrlteri#.!, ^a is measured. We 
understand that ^ j^thin , .epme executive 
Branch agencies there Is support for such a 
position. We would lise.to state our strong 
preference for the view which would allocate 
to coasM states areas of the seabed adjacent 
to their coasts, which extend seaward 200 
miles aha, In addition, all portions of the 
eOlitlnental, .margin which extend beyond 200 
miles. .We ’have present rights under Inter- 
natlohal law to this area. 

• As you know, there are several areas of 
the United States continental margin which 
extend beyond 200 miles. Because of the na- 
tion’s critical energy problems. Including our 
Increasing dependence on Imported oil, the 
United States should not forfeit any portion 
of the continental margin which could be 
utilized for mineral production, and more 
particularly, for production of oil and gas. 
The United States has rights to all natural 
resources of our continental margin, no mat- 
ter how far seawardly it extends, we should 
not jeopardize these rights at Caracas. 

Regarding the Issue of the regime for the 
deep seabed, varlomi options have been con- 
sidered In preparing for the Law of the Sea 
Conference. Many developing nations have 
expressed a preference for the establishment 
of an international seabed mining organiza- 
tion, frequently referred to as "The Enter- 
prise.” It would have exclusive authority to 
explore and develop the resources of the 
seabed beyond the limits of exclusive coastal 
state Jurisdiction. Through control of “The 
Enterprise,” the developing countries could 
deny effective commercial access by the 
technol^lcally advanced states to the 
natural resources of the seabed lying beyond 
the limits of . exclusive coastal state Juris- 
diction. , 

Many developed nations. Including the 
United States, have favored preserving as best 
they can the existing high seas freedom In- 
cluding, but not. limited to, the freedom to 
conduct slcentlflc research on the high seas 
and to mine the minerals of the ocean floor 
beyond the limits pf exclusive coastal state 
Jurisdiction, These nations have not opposed 
the creation of an International organiza- 
tion to administer jthe exploration and de- 
velopment of seabed resources lying beyond 
the. Jlinlts, of exclusive coastal state Juris- 
diction, but they have Indicated the prefer- 
ence that such an Ihteriiational organization 
neither conduct such exploration and de- 
velopment Of the mineral resources of the 
deep ocean floor, npr control production 
thereof. Ihey have tended to take the view 
that we should neither restrict opportuni- 
ties for exploration and development of the 
deep ocean floor by developing countries, nor 
object to paying a portion of the value of the 
mineral production on the ocean floor to an 
international organization, for the use and 
benefit of developing countries. Also they 
have oOntinually eigii'essed a preference for 
some sort of equitable licensing system which 
an Internaiilonal organization would have 
the .authority to administer on a ministerial, 
rather ...than . #i?cre.tldhaiy. basis, in other 
W0h& once an applicant state met the rele- 
vant standards. It would automatically be 
eligible to receive a license from the inter- 
national authority. 

The principal ooimnodlty to be mined on 
Ihe deep ocean floor would be manganese 
nodules which are rich in copper, nickel, co- 
balt and manganese. There is a growing re- 
luctance of mineral exporting countries to 
make these minerals available to the United 
States on a secure and continuing basis. Our 
heavy dependence on Imports of such min- 
erals places us In a vulnerable position. 
Speclflcally, the United States dependency 
on Imports of such minerals Is as follows- 
manganese, 97%; nickel, 74%; cobalt 
98%; and copper, 18%. 

In light of this dependency, we feel that 
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It Is vital to the national Interest that the 
United States companies retain their cur- 
rent right of access to mine nodules lying on 
the deep seabed under terms and conditions 
conducive to making the Investments neces- 
sary for theh development. We believe this 
objective should be vigorously pursued at 
Caracas. 

The Committee will follow the proceedings 
at Caracas with great interest, and will look 
forward to meeting with the members of the 
delegation upon their return. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Alan Bible, 

Paul Fannin, 

Clifford P. Hansen, 

James L. Buckley, 

James A. McClure, 

Dewey F. Bartlett, 

U.S. Senators. 



THE PRIVATE SECTOR WASTES 
MONEY TO JUST LOOK 

Mr, PROSMIRE Mr. President, the 
waste in the Federal Government has 
been denounced broadly In the Congress 
and out and It should be. As one of the 
principle denunciators I not only plead 
guilty but promise to keep it up, when- 
ever possible. 

Still the fact remains — ^not only that 
the great majority of workers in the 
Federal Government work hard and con- 
scientiously, but there is also consider- 
able waste in the private sector and in 
some respects It Is even worse. 

As a prime example of this I am in- 
debted to Joe Cappo of the Chicago 
Daily News who has just honed his type- 
writer in on a beaut. 

Mr. Cappo quotes from a press release ,i 
from the Cole Division of Litton Indus^ 
tries, and just listen: 

A group of secretarial students will attsSd 
a one-day seminar to learn the skills of b 
Ing “executive coffee” for their future^tm- 
ployers. The executive coflee-brewhig^ml- 
nar will include several coffee making i^ipes, 
a primer on how to attractively set a^resk for 
coffee drinking, and a list of snackrfEhat are 
advisable for consuming with cofl# at vari- 
ous times of the office day. 

Mr. President, can you irfagine the 
fury with which this kln(»f seminar 
would be greeted If it were inducted for 
government secretaries--Ad properly 
so. W 

As Mr. Coppo asks, v/Wcovild they not 
offer a co.urse in backMbblng, or shoe 
polishing or runnlng^ut and getting 
a pack of cigarettes. 

Mr. President th^fact that the Cole 
Co., that Is puttln^pn this extravaganza 
is a subsidiary <^he Litton Industries, 
does not surprls|pils Senator. No wonder 
Litton is PUsM^ Lockheed and Grum- 
man for the jMord In cost over-runs on 
defense con®fcts. Litton may not be able 
to build a ®ip that will float, but I bet 
they brev^ mean cup of coffee. 

Mr. P^ldent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent thp the column by Joe Cappo be 
printe^ln the Record. 

'e being no objection, the column 
wa^rdered to be printed in the Record, 
asjDllows: 

W#iEN — er — Girls, Keep That Man Happy 1 
(By Joe Cappo) 

I think there might be some women In the 
ludlence who will squirm a little as they read 
this column. 


It doesn’t have anything to do with 
marketing or advertising or any of the ^her 
subjects I normally cover. But It Is type 
of Item I hate to pass over without jsharing 
with you. ^ 

I will quote from a press relea^ sent to 
this newspaper by the Cole Dlvlslolf of Litton 
Industries, which makes office ffcnlshlngs: 

“A group of secretarial studente wUl attend 
a one-day seminar to learn «ie skills of 
brewing ’executive coffee’ for/their future 
employers . . . (the students al#attend North- 
western Business College, wh*h has no con- 
nection with Northwestern^jnlversity. The 
seminar wUl be at 10:30*.m. Tuesday at 
Space 1147 of the Merch^dise Mart.) 

“ 'Coffee for Amerlcan*xecutlves at their 
desks has become an acdfepted way of corpo- 
rate life,’ states Rlchar®Tlerney, Cole’s presi- 
dent. He notes that Eu»pean secretaries have 
been brewing coffc^and tea— and some- 
times even maklng|luneh for their bosses 
for more than 100 ^mrs. 

“ ‘Today’s execi^ve secretary is not Just 
part of the officeMurnlture like typewriters 
or filing cablneMF,’ adds the Cole president. 
‘She acts as ®r employer’s office hostess 
making sure tlmt he and visitors to his office 
are oomfortawe and presented with accept- 
able amenlti*.’ 

“The execmlve coffee-brewing seminar will 
Include several coffee making recipes, a 
primer on flow to attractively set a desk for 
coffee drlmlng, and a list of snacks that are 
advlsable|tor consuming with coffee at van- 
ous tim^ of the office day. . , 

I thi« this company Is doing a good thing 
executive-hood. I mean, what Is 
worsMhan having a secretary who can’t brew 
a d^nt cup of coffee? 

Tee problem with the Cole division of 
I^on Industries Is that It is dull, unimagi- 
native and old hat. Women . . . excuse me 
^rls already have Mrs, Olson to tell them how 
fto make good coffee for The Man In Their 
' Lives. 

What this company should have done Is 
offered a complete set of courses, not just a 
measly one-day seminar. 

For example today’s secretaries, with all 
that college training, don’t rub executives’ 
backs as well as they used to. Cole could 
easily offer a one-day seminar In Back Rub- 
bing. 

How about a course In Shoe Polish? Or one 
In Running Out and Getting a Pack of 
CIgarets? 

“I’ll bet our women readers have a lot of 
suggestions like this for the Cole Division of 
IJtton Industries. They can mall them to 
the company’s local office. Space 1147, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 60654, And send me a 
copy at The Dally News, Chicago 60611. 


FOOD : A RACE AGAINST THE CLOCK 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, as 
world food resources diminish and the 
search for food becomes more acute 
among developing states, many nations 
will come to increasingly rely upon 
the international community — particu- 
larly the United States — to help meet a 
major portion of their food require- 
ments. The world-wide cost of food 
grains is not only growing prohibitively 
high for hungry nations, but in order to 
meet this burden, foreign exchange re- 
serves are being diverted from essential 
development programs to purchase food. 

A "food deficit spiral” Is slowly be- 
ginning to drain both the resources and 
energies of developing states— affecting 
not only the economic viability of al- 
ready improverished countries, but the 
very foundations of their institutions as 
well. As the price of food begins to exceed 
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their abSlity to pay, the United Sta tes can, 
take little satiirfaction from toe shoit- 
term haru^ of doltars it is reding from, 
intematioi&food piirchases. 

Mr- J^esldl|t, one of the greatest con- 
trlbutidlfe wMii we as a people have 
made to dev^o^^ nations has been our 
commitment to helb support their efforts 
to reach economlc^|lf-sufflciency. Yet, 
this critical economwald is nov; likeh' 
to be diverted, to biSUVmerlcan food 
rather than to forge tonomlc Inde- 
pendence with American if 
to stop this food deficit spiwd. If we s,re 
to help ensure the success of iwr foreign 
assistance, then our GovemL 
begin to recognize the Impendlnllfcwoi’ld 
food crisis and assist In the planni^ of 
a coherent International food policy^ 

Our Nation will be a crucial lorce 
the focthoomtog World Food Confererci 
which win be held this November In 
Nome. The current c^tlmlstlc forecasts 
for better world food yields this year 
can not only buy the totematlonal com - 
munity additional time In the immedi- 
ate days ahead to plan food policies, but 
wni also enable the United States to pre- 
sent a viable program as an alternative 
to a deteriorating minimum world food 
secuilty In an atmoiiphere of mutual co- 
operation ratoer than mutual su spicion. 

Mr. Present, I would like in draiv 
to the attention of Senators three ai tl- 
cles appearing In the New York Times 
and the Baltimore Sun, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in "he 
Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed In the Rec- 
ord, as follows; 

[I^rom the New York Times, June 16, 19741 
A Race AOilNsi tboe Clock on Pood 
(B y Boger S. Anderson) 

The world food problem we are so shai-ply 
aware of today ahartJS with most other si>- 
caued crises a curious duality: It was; at 
once foreseeable and foreseen but still un- 
recognizable until the last minute. 

Ever since Thomai TWalthus proposed. ;in 
1798 that people m'ght someday multiply 
themselves out <a food, the Idea has t>een 
hovering vaguely tn our consciousness. Por 
eome, the rerOlty has been deacBy ipparent. 

A Malthusian moderate, which many I'ood 
experts seem to have become, would note 
dlsp^onately that the problem has three 
dimensions— time, population, and. protluc- 
tlon. 

With world peculation growing at an an- 
nual rate of , 2 per cent, we have; perhaps 
2p years, or iougldy lujtll the year 200C. to 
control ptspUlatlon glW'th or to raise fold 
production to sufflefent levels around the 
world BO that all people can afford to eat, 
or both. After ttait, unless the situation has 
been r«nedl«d. the Ud blows off the pressure 
Doctor, *tul few torecsiters are paepared even 
to imt^in# the consequences If that should 
hiy^en. 

The p*ort-tcna outlook 1* not encourajritig, 
ajid' tt Reives to define with grtm precision 
the nature of the long-range problems at efid. 

The cunent scaclty of major agrlcultui'al 
commodities and the large draw-dowix of 
world food reserves inenace the poorest and 
slowest-growing countries most seriously. 
The developing natlon-s may have to pay 
some $15 billion more for essential Imiiorts 
In 1974 than they did In 1973. They are so 
grnvely threatened by Increasing food and 
fertilizer prices and almost Intolerably high 
oil prices that the pTn^eot of disaster vdth- 
In the next seyeral years is real, and we may 


PVxod production prospects for the Third 
World are less hopeful now than they were 
last fall. Most developing countries will be 
eapeolaUy short of foreign exchange reserves 
as a result of the increase la energy prices 
last December, ar.d shortages of Imported 
energy, fertilizers, pesticides and other agri- 
cultural Inputs consequently will be aggra- 
vated. The higher 'prices they will receive for 
their own relatively small commodity ex- 
ports will not Elgalflcantly offset their higher 
import costs. 

Important parts of the world are. In fact, 
approaching the precarious line between sur- 
vival and disaster. To take India as an ex- 
ample, If — on top of all Its other burdens — 

It were to suffer a monsoon failure, the con- 
seqxience could be a famine In which literally 
millions of lives would be lost. The shock 
of those deaths would rattle social, political 
and economic wlnlows around the world. 

In any discussion of world food problems 
the question of reserves Invai'lably arises. 
It is widely exp»e<rted that the outlines of 
some form or global food reserve system will 
lerge from the XTnlted Natlomi World Food 
■ rerenee to l)e held In Rome this No- 

K of special slgnlfloance that 
ippoeedly 'wlU be accom- 
;or an international effort 
iroductioa in the develc^- 

•eserves is mentioned heads 
In the direction of the 
: two decEides the world’s 
jv of grain stMks and bal- 
Hl^pply. These stocks have 
notx’ been largely il^^ted. ffhe present posi- 
tion, as expressed byaBcretairy of Agriculture 
Earl L. Butz and mato^xs of his depart- 
ment, seems to lie thMft^e United States 
is not opposed to 'the hul]ai|jp of reserves and 
will cooperate in such an alB'ort With other 
nations. „ 

■I'he United States cannot, htoever, accept 
the complete responsibility iBr carrying 
these reserves. That rtoponslblllty^ a global 
one, to be shared by other natloiffl^lnclud- 
Ing the developing ones. 

Moreover, In ths long run people ifcMot 
continue to be fel from resisrves. Food Ikust 
come essentially from annual pioduc 
and the Immediate and long-range ch 
lenge, therefore. Is to plan to produce f 
instead of planning to store It. 

Logic and intuition alike tell us that the 
ultimate solution, to the food problem lies 
in production and development — and they 
go hand In hand. 

International efforts, such as provided by 
the World Bank and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, need to be Increased 
to assist agricultural development in the de- 
veloping nations. Many of these have exten- 
sive but untested agricultural potentials. 
The countries where “green revolution” prac- 
tlciss have been appned have shown that 
meaningful Increases In food production are 
po.'vslble there at substantially lower costs 
thf.n for comparable Increases in some of the 
more agriculturally advanced nations. 

intimately, I believe, agriculture in the 
emerging nationfi will have to become more 
an Industry and less a personal Way of life. 
In the process it will have to develop along 
lines that vdll allow It to regenerate its own 
capital through jirollts. Initially, however, it 
will require seed capital, which could be pro- 
vided by national governments, International 
organizations, bilateral arrangements with 
tho United States or multinational com- 
panies and iffnanclal institutions. 

bast March, sjieaking to a group of busi- 
nessmen and Government officials in Tokyo, 
I .suggested that the multinational agricul- 
tural corporation could bC' an effective ve- 
hicle for Infusing CEqxttal Into the now labor- 
intensive terming systems of developing na- 
tions, for transmitting programs leading to 
the development of technical 0 -nd farm man- 
agement skills aid for marshalling local In- 


and Improve present sources through more 
effective production practices. 

There are, of course, muhinatlonal corpo- 
rations doing these things now, especially In 
the fields of food growing and processing, 
commercial fishing and fish meal production, 
famm machinery, pharmaceuticals and others. 
There is ample room for more. 

The developing nations Itave limited re- 
sources. Their economies 8l-\ow diverse pat- 
terns but they share a common ability to 
frustrate private enterprise. Some seem to 
prefer outright aid be<»UBe eff their reluc- 
tance to deal with private, profit-making In- 
terests. This Ignores the falrly-well docu- 
mented claim that one dollar of private In- 
vestment in technology Is more effective than 
three dollars In outright aid 

To be as realistic as possible, private enter- 
prise faces a number of possible hazards in 
doing, business In these countries; currency 
devaluation, restraints on tire repatriation of 
profits, expropriation, revolution and, lately, 
kidnapping. 

'.rhese are sobering risks, imt risk is private 
enterprise’s middle name. 

In many oases where It has been done suc- 
cessfully the key to entry Into the opera- 
tion to developing nations has been, the 
joint-ventura approach, where the host coun- 
try has substantial participation in the enter- 
prise, Several combinations are possible. 

A government may want to process the raw 
materials Its land can produce but must 
import the technology to do so. 

Private capital may be Introduced Into a 
nation that will provide Its o-wn public funds 
foi: the building of poit fat illtles, roads and 
infrastructures. 

A government may tigree to provide labor 
and materials in exchange for private capi- 
ta]. and management. 

Methods of payments differ, sometimes 
taking the form of long-range contracts by 
which the company can buy the host coun- 
try's products at fixed prices. 

It Is likely that ventures of this kind will 
increase as develcffilng nations become more 
convinced that, they offer greater benefits, 
with fewer springs attached, than other 
varieties of aEslstanoe. It has been docu- 
mented, for instance, that In one country 
nationally owned and managed fertilizer 
plants consistently average only about 60 
ir cent of efficiency, a rate that is not 
’ectlve and certainly not profitable. When 
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revenues. 

The food crisis for the develSto^ nations 
Is real and It Is dire. It has wte potential 
to become disastrous, but we h^te that It 
will no't — and business shiires an ^l^alion 
with other sectors of society to wori^lp pre- 
vent that eventuality. 

One encouraging sign we might looEWor 
would be the emergence of a strong — perha_ 
collective— initiative by these Btrugglin_ 
countries by actively -i^ek from the business 
community some forms of productive, devel- 
opmental participation that would be at least 
tolerable within their societies. They might 
be astonished by the quantity and quality 
of the response and by the results of that 


see 


the next sewal yearn is real, and we may agement skills aid for marshalling local m- oi tne response auu c 
governments 



